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Family Recreation the Most Fruitful Feature of 


Recreation in Itself Amply Justified by the Joy it Produces and the Physical Benefits that it Brings. 


Home Life 


Recreation 


in Which the Family Unites makes Home Life Colorful, Alluring, and Happy. Nothing Difficult about it Except 


the Beginning. 


By J. W. FAUST 


Definite Time every Week Should be Set Aside, and Plans Should be Carefully Made 


National Recreation Chairman, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


sugar, lard, and 


LOUR, milk, salt, yar, lard, ¢ 
veast are the essentials of good 


bread—all that, and the technique 
of bread making. No housewife would 
forget the yeast, yet in the making of 
home life many a mother and father 
forgets the yeast element. 

Food, shelter and clothing, work, wor- 
ship, and love are all essential, but unless 
recreation is included the result is often 
heavy and spiritually indigestible. Rec- 
reation and play lighten the home atmos- 
phere as yeast lightens bread. It mul- 
tiplies the possibilities of comradeship 
between parents and children. It creates 


that entices both parents and 
and interest, and 
to the urge of the 
adolescent to seek most of his pleasures 
home. It has infinite power 
plane of that 
spiritual and intellectuai levels. 


a home life 
children 


Serves aS an 


with new zest 


antidote 


outside the 
to raise the life to higher 
Of course no argument is necessary to 
The joy found 
That alone 
t among the cardinal requi- 
life. But it yields 
products make its indispensable 
character even more obvious. 


justify recreation itself. 
in it is its own justification. 


would place 


sites of home by- 


which 


Recreation Makes Up for Lost Opportunity 


Let us consider first some of these by- 
Enjoyable activity or recrea- 
and stimulates the body and 
nervous system. It makes up for much 
of the lost opportunity for the use of 
physical and nervous energy that modern 
and labor-saving devices have 


products 
tion relaxes 


machinery 


Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. 8. M. N. 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhil] Kohn. 
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taken away. The big 
stimulates circulation, strengthens the 
heart and lungs and, as used in many 
games and forms of play, develops bodily 
beauty and grace. 

Recreation in the open is an important 
factor in disease prevention and in laying 
the foundation of sound health. The 
statement that recreation is a tonic and a 
restorer of nervous stability reminds us 
of the tired farm women who had come 20 
miles to a ‘‘play hour”’ in a school after 
doing a day’s heavy work at home. She 
had no idea what that first play hour 
meant, but after playing strenuous and 
quiet but happy games for part of the 
evening she was quite surprised to find 
herself feeling rested and relaxed in spite 


muscle activity 


of the day’s hard physical work. One 
was work; the other, play. 
Recreation is a Therapeutic Agent 
It is interesting to note that health 


agencies, convalescent and rehabilitation 
hospitals for both physical and mental 
illness, use various kinds of recreation as 
a therapeutic agent. 

The body with muscles in tone, nerves 
relaxed and sound, due to active and 
joyous recreation, is a large contributing 
factor to an alert mind. You will find 
that recreation develops mental alertness 
and keenness. It develops resourceful- 
ness. It trains memory and reasoning 
powers and stimulates an interest in a much 
broader range of activities and things. It 
also makes that other very important con- 
tribution to mental stability in mature 
age—it increases the store of happy mem- 
ories of childhood and youth. 

The most important by-products of 
recreation in the life of the home, however, 


are the spiritual elements it yields. Fam- 
ily recreation makes the home life color- 
ful, alluring, and happy. It develops the 
closest and most cordial relationship 
between parents and children and among 
the children. It minimizes petty upsets 
and squabbles. It minimizes also the 
necessity for much parental discipline. 
It increases tolerance and sportsmanship 
in the household and it certainly lightens 
the tasks both of the home and of the 
school. 


A Potent Force in Developing Character 


Recreation, both in and outside of the 
home, is a most potent force for the de- 
velopment of character. “It is a man’s 
desires and emotions that most power- 
fully influence his acts. Since the most 
fundamental instincts and emotions re- 
quire muscular activity for their develop- 
ment, it follows that play which provides 
for this natural expression must be one 
of the stressed features in the growth of 
character. 

“The character-forming values of play 
are fundamental values. Courtesy, self 
discipline through obedience to law, 
loyalty and appreciation of the values of 
teamwork, courage, justice, unselfishness, 
generosity, honesty, perseverance, and tol- 
erance are all developed through play.’’ 

Of course, a playroom, a backyard 
playground, and books on recreation will . 
not produce these results-—will not furnish 
a play program fora home. Neither will 
cereals, fruit, milk, and eggs on the 
pantry shelf furnish a good meal. Both 
must be skillfully prepared and assimi- 
lated. 

Perhaps you are asking “What does 
one do about it? Where does one begin 
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on recreation in home life?’’ These 
questions have been asked at every par- 
ent’s meeting for consideration of home 
play at which we have been present. 

The first requisite for recreation in the 
home is a tremendous determination on 
the part of the parents to start. The 
second is a spirit of fun and of good 
sportsmanship and not duty, and the 
third is—begin! One does not have to 
study books and plans to make a begin- 
ning; nevertheless, we know from ex- 
perience that the beginning is the hardest 
part and we know full well the courage 
and determination it takes to make the 
start. 


Recreation Hour, Fixed and Immutable 


The simplest beginning in home recrea- 
tion is the family play hour—that hour 
set aside on the same evening each week 
for parents and children to enjoy family 
play. The definite time is very important 
and no mundane affairs should interfere. 
This hour should be planned ahead of time 
and children and parents should plan 
together. The first program can be made 
from materials familiar and right at hand. 
Begin with a few good songs sung to- 
gether, then the reading aloud or the tell- 
ing of a good story, and then both active 
and quiet games, alternating. Parents 
-ean contribute their share of the game 
suggestions from games that they played 
as children which their children probably 
donot know. Children learn many games 
at school and on the playground from 
which their game suggestions can come. 
You will find that in a very simple way 
this will make possible a program for your 
first hour. After this first attempt you 
will want the help of suggestions from 
books such as ‘‘The Book of Games,” by 
Fourbush and Allen; ‘‘Let’s Play,” by 
Edna Geister; and ‘‘Games for Play- 
ground, Home, School, and Gymna- 
sium,” by Bancroft; and th» small book- 
lets on ‘“‘Home Play” and ‘‘Fun for 
Everyone,” published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
These doubtless can be secured from 
your library. The children will be eager 
to take a good share of the planning. They 
will have plays they have read or written 
and rehearsed that they want to act. As 
the play nights continue, the planning 
and carrying out becomes a great joy and 
less of a problem. 


Dinner Time a Great Opportunity 


Of course, many other things constitute 
home recreation. One of the most pleas- 
ant periods of home recreation should be 
the evening meal provided we can dine 
instead of merely eating that meal. This 
is the great opportunity during the day 
when that delightful pastime, intelligent 
conversation and discussion, can be in- 
duiged under the benign leadership of 
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parents. Here the family can talk over 
historical topies of the day; interesting 
and instructive discoveries and happen- 
ings in the world of science, art, industry, 
and sport, economics and industry, the 
art and husbandry that lie behind bring- 
ing the various food products and uten- 
sils to the home, and so on, through a wide 
range. 

For other forms of family recreation 
we have picnics, excursions to places of 
historical interest, to museums, to indus- 
tries, etc. Nature hikes, camping, fishing 
and hunting, music and dramatics, read- 
ing aloud, story hour, and handcraft for 
home beautification, and so on throughout 
a long list. Even some household tasks 
can be recreation if done in the spirit of 
play. 

May we emphasize as a warning, how- 
ever, that the family never has leisure 
hours in which to play together unless 
they are set aside and planned. Leisure, 
like money, must be saved before it can 
be spent. 


Recreation Plans Must Consider Age Groups 


Children require much time to them- 
selves for their serious business in life, 
which of course is education, and for 
growth through play. The recreation in 
the home must recognize the character 
and needs of the varying age groups and 
must consider also places for play. It is 
helpful in planning home recreation to 
know the age groups and their character- 
istics and the playthings that will help 
them in their normal development. 
Dr. Joseph Lee, for many years one of 
the keenest observers and philosophers 
on recreation, considers this question of 
age group and needs in his fundamental 
book ‘Play in Education.” Briefly 
summarized his classifications are: 

1. First three years.—FPeriod of baby- 
hood, when the child’s life is largely in 
his relation to his mother. Creative 
impulse begins to manifest itself in this 
period. Yor this age, bright things, balls, 
sticks, blocks, keys, spools, linen picture 
books, and a few toys, sand, and mud 
pies. 


Impersonation an Impulse of Children 


2. Three to sicz.—Age of impersonation. 
Impulse to impersonate colors almost all 
the child’s activities. Main lines of 
growth in this period are along the lines 
of fighting, nurture, rhythm, creation, 
curiosity, and social membership. Play- 
things: Swings, slides, seesaws, rope or 
tree to climb, balls and bean bags, drawing 
paper, paints, crayons, old magazines 
and blunt scissors, play sand and mud 
for modeling. 

3. Siz to eleven.—‘‘ Big Injun,” or age 
of self-assertion, dominated largely by 
the fighting instinct, though the chasing, 
nurturing, and other instincts are strong. 


Playthings: All the active physical ap- 
paratus mentioned in 2, plus shovels, 
hammer and nails, boards, bats, balls, 
etc. This is the age for the beginning of 
poetry, music, and dramatics. 

4. Eleven to fourteen.—Age of loyalty. 
The “belonging” instinct is strong. It 
is the age when gangs flourish—the play- 
ground age. All the apparatus mentioned 
above, plus trapeze, flying rings, basket 
and base ball, football, skiis, skating, 
toboggan slide, and real tools fill the 
needs of this age. 


Adolescence the Age of Specialization 


5. Fourteen to twenty-one.—Appren- 
tice age. This is the age of specialization. 
Then tools for special recreation interests 
of the children may be for tennis, golf, 
baseball, hunting, fishing, and in the 
spheres of music and dramatics. 

‘“‘They not only shade into each other, 
but overlap. The impulse for self-asser- 
tion often shows itself before the age of 6. 
Loyalty is not suddenly born full-fledged 
when the child becomes 11 years of age, 
but it has its roots running back to the 
very beginning.” 

The age-old and aging cry, ‘‘ Where 
can we play?” indicates what is generally 
accepted, that children require a place 
for play which is their very own. A 
play room, which may be a real room 
given over entirely to their play, or an 
end of the attic or the cellar, or merely a 
movable three-fold screen with windows 
and door cut in, which can be set up in 
any corner of any room, transforming 
that corner at once into a playroom. 
Children should have shelves or drawers 
where they may store undisturbed their 
books, toys, and collections of treasures. 
A dress-up or costume box is a great help 
for the dramatic part of playnight and for 
rainy days. Here mother’s and dad’s old 
hats and scarfs and other discarded 
finery achieves new distinetions as the 
medium of expression in dramatic ari. 


Workbench Indispensable to Comradeship 


For father and son a workbench is 
indispensable. It is the place for repair- 
ing household furniture and utensils and 
to make new decorations for the beauti- 
fication of the home. It is also the place 
where father and son work out inventions 
and do their tinkering. These are all 
merely incidental. The essential attri- 
bute of workbenches used together by 
father and son is spiritual and educa- 
tional to both. Here the foundations of 
a lifelong understanding and comradeship 
are laid. Here many of the fundamental 
lessons of life can be taught simply and 
naturally. Here honesty in work, fidelity 
to ideals or patterns, patience, fortitude, 
and determination are developed 

I know of mothers who achieve the 
same results in sharing the mending and 
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School Life, 
sewing and other cooperative jobs with 
their daughters. The fundamental requi- 
site on the part of the parents is the neces- 
sary Vision 

In addition to these helps for home 
recreation, we have the back yard—the 
home of the child’s garden, the bird house 
and dog house, the rabbit hut and bird 
bath; the swing and seesaw, the sand box 
and slide, and other tools for the vigorous 
recreation of the children. Apparatus can 
be homemade and inexpensive, if ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness are used. 

The secret of keeping children at home 
is found in making home life, both indoors 
and in the back yard, more enticing and 
more challenging to the imagination than 


1 


any other place. 
A Comfortable Seat in the Back Yard 


There are two things for back yard lure 

have found unrivaled in their 
power. One of these is a com- 
ch as far away from the house 
here father and mother may 
go with their reading and sewing and be 
of the children’s 
bench 


which we 
drawing 
fortable be: 
as possible w 
present during some 
The 
place for neighbors in the 
during warm summer even- 
become the center of a very 
neighborhood life of song, story, 
ain sprightly conversation— 
sort of recreation. The 
outdoor fireplace. This can 
father and the boys from old 
bricks and stones and cement, with a few 
We know one neigh- 


playtime back becomes a 
congregating 

evening and 
ings 
delightful 
and just } 
all the finest 
other is the 
be made by 


may 


iron rods for grating. 
borhood where such a bench and back yard 
fireplace increased manifold the beauties 
and pleasures of relations among seven 
families. The memories’of evening fires, 
with songs and stories of fishing and hunt- 
ing and adventure, told from personal ex- 
perience by a number of the fathers will 
long be cherished by the children and 
parents in that group. 

In conclusion, recreation entered into 
with the finest sportsmanship can trans- 
mute a drab and stale homelife into a 
rare and inspiring, a joyous and healthful 
home atmosphere. It can make the home 
a place worth belonging to, a haven to 
hasten to in time of trouble, and, when 
the day is done, a radiating influence of 
highest achievement upon its members 
and an inspiration to its neighbors. 

Read: Normal Course in Play, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America; Theory of Organ- 
ized Play, Bowen and Mitchell; Play in Education, 
Joseph Lee; Education by Play and Games, George E. 
Johnson. 


wr 


A diploma of honor for the reading of 30 
books a year from the school library is 
given pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Fergus Falls (Minn.) 
schools. The reading of 15 books is re- 
quired of all pupils in these grades. 
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Italians Establish International Institute 
of Educative Films 


Medieval Villa Formerly Owned by German Emperor Will House New Institute. 
Financial Support by Italian Government, but Administration Will Be by League of 
Nations, to Enhance Cultural Relations 


By HAROLD H. TITTMAN 
American Chargé d' Affaires ad interim, Rome 


HE SOLEMN inauguration of the 
International Institute of Educa- 
tive Films took place in the Villa 
Falconieri at Frascati, its headquarters, on 
Monday, November 5, in the presence of 
Mussolini, the King, the chiefs of the 
diplomatic missions accredited to Italy, 
and other Italian and League of Nations 
personalities. The institute, which re- 
ceives financial support from the Italian 
Government, is administered by an inter- 
national committee (called the council of 
administration) appointed by the League 
of Nations, and is the outcome of an offer 
made by Italy to the assembly of the 
league held in 1927. 

Mussolini opened the ceremony with a 
speech in French in which in behalf of the 
Italian Government he formally bestowed 
the Villa Faleconieri upon the League of 
Nations as the seat of the institute, which, 
‘“‘under the wegis of the league has for 
its purpose the facilitating and the enhanc- 
ing of cultural relations between peoples 
through new methods that are particu- 
larly accessible to the intelligence of the 
greater part of mankind.” 


Conference of Southern Rural 
School Supervisors 


A conference of rural school supervisors 
of the Southern States, called by the United 
States Bureau of Education, was held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 
December 17 and 18, 1928. Problems of 
special interest to rural school supervisors, 
factors in their solution, extension of 
information concerning rural school super- 
vision, and improvement of teachers’ 
meetings were the four main topics dis- 
cussed by more than 100 participants 
assembled from 14 States. They included 
State Superintendent Harris, of Louisiana, 
members of 11 State departments of edu- 
cation, county superintendents and super- 
visors, 2 representatives from the United 
States Bureau of Education, and several 
other educational leaders. 

Outstanding addresses were made by 
Dr. H. H. Ramsay, superintendent 
Mississippi State School and Colony for 
Feeble-minded; Mrs. 8S. M. N. Marrs, 
president National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; and Dr. John Carr, pro- 


The Chilean Ambassador to Rome, M 
Villegas, representing the president of the 
council of the league, M. Procope, thanked 
the Italian Government for its donation, 
which he said is destined to render great 
service to humanity. Then the Marquis 
Paulucci, the undersecretary general of 
the League of Nations, spoke in the name 
of Sir Eric Drummond, and finally the 
Italian Minister of Justice, Rocco, who is 
also the president of the institute’s coun- 
cil of administration, described the réle of 
the cinema in the development of world 
civilization. 

Immediately after the the 
first meeting of the council of administra- 
tion was held under the chairmanship of 
Signor Rocco. 

The Villa Falconieri was built by Ales- 
sandro Ruffini in 1548, and was at 
time the property of the German Em- 
peror. It was confiscated during the war, 
and was later formally offered by the Italian 
Government to d’Annunzio as a private 
residence. The offer was not accepted, and 
the villa remained empty until] its formal 
opening as the seat of the institute. 


ceremony 


one 


fessor of education at Duke University, 
North Carolina. Doctor Ramsay out- 
lined a plan* for safeguarding the educa- 
tional welfare of mentally defective chil- 
dren in rural areas. Doctor Carr pre- 
sented an account of a ser‘es of teachers’ 
meetings which in purposcs and achieve- 
ments accorded with approved principles 
of teaching. Mrs. Marrs stated that 
interest in rural school supervision might 
well be promoted through appropriated 
programs of local parent-teacher associ- 
ations.—Annie Reynolds. 


Athletic training after school hours was 
given to more than 80,000 elementary 
schoolgirls of New York City last year 
as part of the program of the Public 
Schools Athletic League, girls’ branch. 
About 25,000 elementary school children 
participated in park fetes held by the 
league. Among high-school girls field 
hockey was the most popular activity, 
and during the year 24 hockey fields were 
used by 3,000 girls who reported each 
week for practice. 
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National Parks Afford Education By 


Unconscious Absorption 


Field Schools and Laboratories Present their Lessons Interestingly. 
Organized to Meet Insistent Demand of Visitors. 


Educational Corps 
Museums Established in Major Parks. 


Past Year Noteworthy for Extension of Educational Effort 


By ISABELLE FLORENCE STORY 
Editor National Park Service 


N THE NATIONAL PARKS educa- 
tion seems to be absorbed uncon- 
sciously, rather than acquired 

through hard study. As field schools and 
laboratories these their 
facts so interestingly that acquiring 
knowledge becomes a fascinating game 
that gets a stronger and stronger hold 
upon the player the longer it is pursued. 


areas present 


Educational Aspects Developed Recently 


It is only within the past eight years 
that this phase of the national parks has 
recognized and its _ possibilities 
Prior to that time the parks 


been 
developed. 
were looked upon as superior playgrounds, 
or even as mere incidents in the course of 
a tourist trip which was to include as 
many interesting beautiful 
places as could possibly be crowded in, 
and it was the scenery of the parks, rather 
than their interesting natural phenomena 
that drew visitors of the latter classes 


scenically 


The change that has taken place in the 
attitude of the average park visitor within 
the short span of eight years is astonishing. 
The demand for knowledge now is insist- 
ent, and to satisfy it there has developed 
within the park organization a specially 
trained educational personnel under the 
leadership of the chief park naturalist and 
This includes park naturalists, 
nature guides, and museum assistants. 
Personally conducted trips into various 
sections of the parks and lectures by the 
naturalists and guides have proved an 
popular branch of the new 


forester. 


especially 
service 


First Park Museum in 1924 


So successful has been the educational 
work of the National Park Service, and 
so wide its appeal to visitors, that it has 
attracted the attention and interest of 
educators and _ scientific organizations 
throughout the United States. In 1924 


the first big measure of cooperation in 
this line of work was undertaken when the 
American Association of Museums secured 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial a grant of $70,500 for the 
establishment of a museum in Yosemite 
National Park. Another fund of $5,000 
was made available by the memorial to 
cover the expenses of the committee on 
museums of the American Association of 
Museums in making an investigation of 
the possibility of developing museums in 
other national parks. Previous to this 
combined grant of $75,500, 
funds amounting to $5,000 were donated 
by a private individual for the construc- 
tion of a museum building in Mesa Verde 
National Park, under the supervision of 
the park superintendent. An interesting 
adaptation of the early pueblo architec- 
ture was used in the design. 


however, 


Great Educational and Scientific Possibilities 


As a result of the investigation by the 
committee on museums a further fund of 
$10,000 was appropriated by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the 
erection and equipment of an observation 
station and trailside museum at Yavapai 
Point in the Grand Canyon National 
Park. Other organizations cooperating 
in developing this museum were the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
the National Academy of Sciences. Con- 
structed of native weathered stone and 
logs, the station harmonizes with the 








Study of geological and biologi 





cal features adds to the attractiveness of National Park scenery 


quae —“Gneee 
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Yosemite National Park Muss 


landscape features and seems almost to 


have gr is part of the canyon walls. 


Of this museum Dr. John C. Merriam, 
president Carnegie Institution, has 
said After conferences with a very large 
group of leading scientific men, investi- 
gators, educators, and students of highest 
utilizatior educational features of 
America, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the opportunity for study of a large 
group of natural features, both educational 
and inspirational, at the Yavapai Point 
station w furnish one of the greatest 
educational and scientific possibilities of 
America or of the world.” 
Survey of Educational Opportunities 
Che vear- 1928, however, has been the 


banner yea the development of this 
work. Realizing the im- 


lirecting the growth of the 


phase of park 
portance 

educational activities in the right chan- 
nels, a fund of $10,000 was provided by 
taken a keen 


interest in this work to make possible a 


organizations which have 


thorough study of the educational possi- 
bilities of the national parks and report 
thereon. With this fund available the Sec- 
retary of the Interior requested a number 
of prominent educators to undertake the 
survey. Drs. John C. Merriam, Hermon 
C. Bumpus, Frank R. Oastler, Vernon 
Kellogg, and Harold C. Bryant accepted 
the Secretary’s invitation to carry out this 
important educational work, and during 
the summer field inspections were made of 
the major national parks, followed by 
later meetings in Washington. 

During this year also a grant of $118,- 
000 was secured by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums for the construction of 
Yellowstone National Park, 
after study of several of 
the parks by a committee of that organ- 
Plans include the construction 
new museum in the headquarters 


museums in 
conditions in 


ization. 
of a 


sum is in the shadow of El Capitan 


group at Mammoth Hot Springs, a branch 
museum and auditorium at Old Faithful, 
several exhibits 


smaller buildings, some 
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in place, and other features of permanent 
educational value. Work is being pushed 
on the Old Faithful that it 
may be ready for service during the season 
of 1929 


Museum so 


Colleges Establish Summer Field Schools 


Although in general the educational ad- 
vantages of the national parks are pre- 
informally 


sented to the general public 


less in the form of recreation, a 
number of colleges have conducted part 
or all of summer field schools in 
these reservations. Among them are the 
Princeton Summer School of Geology and 
Natural 
mology of the University of California, 
and Northwestern University. Especially 
interesting is the work of the Yosemite 
Field School of Natural History, estab- 
lished in 1925 through a cooperative 
arrangement between the National Park 
Service and the California Fish and Game 
The work of the field 


school, which is of university grade, sup- 


more or 


their 


Resources, the division of ento- 


Commission. 


plements the lower division of the uni- 








Within the ice cave of Paradise Glacier, Mount Rainier National Park. 
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versity courses in botany and zoology, 
bringing first-hand acquaintance with the 
various living forms of the region. Each 
student attending the field school is given 
practice in teaching, conducting parties 
into the field, giving camp-fire talks, and 
preparing nature notes. Up to the pres- 
ent time it has not been practicable to 
enroll more than 20 students annually, 
although many times this number apply. 
The course lasts six to weeks. 
There is no tuition fee. 

With the increase in educational activi- 
ties the need for adequate libraries in the 
national parks has stressed, and 
during the past year, through the efforts 
of Dr. H. C. Bumpus, of the American 
Association of Museums, the American 
Library Association became interested in 
this project, with the result that a com- 
mittee was appointed to establish libraries 
in the major parks. The use made of the 
library maintained in Yosemite Park in 
connection with the museum has already 
demonstrated the importance and value 
to the public of such park libraries. 

With all that has been done during 
recent years to promote the educational 
phase of park work, the field is so new and 
so vast that it has barely been scratched. 
It is fascinating to think of what the 
future may bring forth along these lines. 


seven 


been 
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English School Exhibits American 


Architecture 


Bembridge School, in the Isle of Wight, 
England, has for some years given a re- 
quired course in American history, and is 
at present holding a comprehensive exhi- 
bition of American architecture. 

Bembridge School, which takes boys 
from 13 to 19, is what is known in England 
as a ‘“‘publie school’’; in other words, an 
institution supported by fees and private 
endowments, governed by a council of 
men in public life, and of a high standard 
among schools whose special purpose is 
to prepare boys for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The first president of the council 
was John Masefield and the present presi- 
dent is Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s. Unlike 
Rugby, Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and 
other public schools, Bembridge allows 
greater choice between modern and 
classical training, and also tries to give 
scope to students with special talents in 
the arts. The headmaster or warden, 
J. Howard Whitehouse, is a former mem- 
ber of Parliament, and is an ardent 
advocate of Anglo-American friendship. 
There are a few American boys in the 
school each season. 

The school holds three public exhibi- 
tions annually in its Ruskin Museum. 








Indian industries are displayed to visitors at Grand Canyon National Park 


The museum is so named because the 
principles of education of the institution 
have been founded on Ruskin's proposals. 

The exhibition of American architecture 
comprises an excellent selection of more 
than 500 photographs, plans, and sketches 
which have been obtained partly through 
the efforts of this consulate. Several of the 
best-known architects of the United States 
contributed views of their work. 
ples were also obtained of New England 
colonial, Southern colonial, and Spanish 
colonial buildings, and there are a few 
views of modern adaptations of pueblo 
and Aztec architecture—Roy E. B. Bower, 
American vice consul, Southampton, Eng- 
land. 


Exam- 


my 
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High-School Musicians Will 


Assemble in Camp 


Eight weeks of music study and recre- 
ation under exceptional surroundings in 
the National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., will 
be available next summer to 300 boy and 
girl musicians graduating this year from 
high schools in the United States. Major 
activities will be an orchestra of 150 
players, a band of 90 players, and a 
chorus of 60 singers. Each section of the 
band and orchestra will be in charge of an 
artist-performer. In order that students 
may take advantage of the recreational 
facilities provided, enrollment will be 
limited to two of these activities. Courses 
in music supervision will be offered in 
connection with Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and credits gained will 
apply toward a degree in that institution. 
Plans for the summer include regular con- 
certs directed by guest-conductors, men 
of distinction in the world of music; re- 
quest programs; organization of a choir 
for Sunday services; and numerous other 
vocal and instrumental features, as well 
as the presentation by a massed chorus 
with the assistance of visiting artists as 
soloists of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
Elijah. The 300 high-school graduates 
who participate will be young men and 
women of excellent character, loyal 
members of their school organizations, 
selected because of their outstanding 
musical talent. 


& 


Students are graded on moral and civie 
qualities in Flathead County (Mont.) 
High School. Each student is graded by 
all his teachers in sportsmanship, school 
spirit, honesty and trustworthiness, open- 
mindedness, consideration for the rights 
and opinions of others, cooperation, ini- 
tiative, leadership, industry, application, 
courtesy, manners, and mental and moral 
cleanliness. The records are permanently 
filed. 
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Denominational Colleges Many, 
But Relatively Small 


Of six hundred and twenty-four 4-year 
colleges and universities in the United 
States, more than half (376) are under 
the control of 
according to a study of higher educational 
institutions, by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
associate specialist in higher education of 
he United States Bureau of Education 
Of the 376 de&ominational institutions, 
102 are under Catholic control, 75 are 
under Methodist control, 55 Presbyterian, 
46 Baptists, 23 Lutheran, 9 Friends, and 
the remaining 66 institutions are under 
the control of 19 different denominations. 
Older colleges and universities of the 
country were founded and controlled by 
churches, religious groups, or sects, but 
later many 
away from the Church and became non- 
Other higher institutions were 
established and are controlled by the 
State, the city, and by private enter- 
Although insti- 
tutions compose 60 per cent of the entire 
number of higher institutions, they enroll 
only 29 per cent of all college students. 
Twenty-three per cent (142) of the institu- 
tions are under private nonsectarian con- 
trol and enroll 31 per cent of all college 
students in the country; 17 per cent (106) 
are publicly supported institutions, and 
enroll 40 per cent of all students in higher 
institutions. Universities and colleges 
supported by denominational bodies foster 
a religious atmosphere peculiar to the 
creed of the denomination, but accept 
students of other faiths. 


denominational bodies, 


denominational colleges grew 


sectarian 


prise. denominational 


Transportation For 15,219 Utah 
School Children 


Utah is one of the foremost States in 
providing transportation for pupils who 
live beyond walking distance of school. 
Expenditures for transportation of school 
children averaged $19 per pupil in grades 
1 to 8, and $33 per pupil in grades 9 tol2, 
in 12 large school districts of the State 
during the school year 1927-28, as shown 
by a study of transportation, results of 
which have been published by the State 
department of public instruction. The 
general average for all grades in the 12 
districts was $25; the average per pupil 
in the different districts ranged from $18 
to $53. A total of $279,191 was expended 
by the 12 districts, amounts paid in the 
different districts ranging from $9,706 to 
$45,019. Cost for the transportation of 
pupils in all districts of the State, 15,219 
pupils, was $403,468, an average of $26 
for the State at large. 

Of all children for whom transportation 
was provided in 1927-28, 13 per cent 


traveled by railway, 74 per cent by auto- 
mobile, 6.5 per cent by wagon, 5 per cent 
by private conveyance, and 1.5 per cent 
of the pupils for whose transportation 
funds were supplied were boarded near 
the schools in lieu of transportation 


wos 


Open-Air Theaters for Mexican 
Rural Schools 


To bring joy, hope, and light into the 
lives of country people and to reduce the 
temptations of vice, Mr. Ezekiel Padilla, 
Minister of Education for Mexico, hopes 
to establish an open-air theater in every 
rural school in Mexico. 
interesting plays are sought for the school 
theaters. Prizes of 300, 200, and 100 
pesos are offered to stimulate the pro- 
duction of such plays. The themes must 
be of a healthy and social kind, and the 
plays must have a happy ending. They 
must tend to exalt and dignify the lives 
of rural workers. The plays must be of 
one or two acts, must require little scenery, 
and must not be beyond the histrionic 
ability of farmers——From an article in 
El Universal, January 4, 1929, forwarded 
to Scuoo. Lire by Abraham Rudy. 


New, simple, and 
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Canadian Legislation for Appren- 
ticeship Supervision 


Provision for Government supervision 
of apprenticeship programs and for the 
setting up of representative provincial and 
local organizations to promote and develop 
training in designated trades has been 
made in the Ontario apprenticeship act 
of 1928. It is in the form of enabling 
legislation, and is the first legislative 
action in Canada to assist industry in 
providing adequate training facilities for 
young persons entering skilled trades. 
The act at present applies only to the 
building trades, but it is thought that 
eventually other branches of industry will 
be brought within its scope. 


My 


English has been adopted as the official 
language to be used by Finland’s Students’ 
Corps Union in its correspondence with 
foreign student organizations and socie- 
ties. French, German, and Swedish, and 
a combination of them, were suggested, but 
when a vote was taken in a convention 
English was adopted as the sole official 
correspondence language. 


a . 7 
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Lectures by nature guides feature the visit to “ General Sherman,” the oldest of all living things 
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tion of all of us these last few weeks 

that the Solid South is not what it 
used to be. It is not only in a political 
sense that the once Solid South is break- 
ing under the strain of continued peaceful 
penetration. In outlook, in their social 
and industrial order, States like Virginia 
or North Carolina, for example, tend 
more and more to be different from such 
States as Mississippi or Louisiana. 

It is my conviction that within another 
generation the South will be far less 
homogeneous than, say, the Middle West. 
And yet, with such a growing diversity, 
there is in all this region a consciousness 
of unity which is real and genuine. It 
springs, of course, from historic sources 
too familiar to need recounting here. It 
is heightened by a sense of present 
problems that are, in one way or another, 
peculiarly regional in character. 

There is the problem of race in all its 
ramifications. True this is becoming an 
urban problem in other sections, but no 
other part of the country must puzzle 
out the intricate questions of justice and 
fair dealing to both sides that arise when 
white and black must live in constant 
contact, in mutual interdependence. 
There are very few areas of thought in 
these southern States that are not touched 
and colored by this primary and funda- 
mental fact. 


ke HAS COME sharply to the atten- 


Tenant System Peculiar to the South 


Then there is the peculiar problem of 
southern agriculture. No other part of 
the country knows the tenant system 
under the conditions that we of the South 
know it; in no part of the country is the 
average farm so untouched by the coming 
of the age of machinery, of higher stand- 
ards of living, and a more varied and 
interesting life. There are the particular 
features which distinguish southern in- 
dustry; its lack of concentration in a few 
great centers, with city slums, large 
foreign populations, afd self-conscious 
unionization; its paternalism; its mill- 
village centers; its strong tradition and 
philosophy toward labor. 

There is, again, the problem of illiteracy 
on a larger scale than elsewhere and, what 


Address at the Southern Conference on Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel, Hill, Nov. 15, 
1928. 
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Right Sort of Education a Vital 
Necessity for the South 


Southern States Becoming Diverse in Character but Retain the Consciousness of Unity. 
Peculiar Problems are of Race, Agricultural System, Illiteracy, and Individualism. 
Young Men Should be Trained for New Kind of World 
By H. W. CHASE 

President University of North Carolina 


is even more characteristic, the problem 
of comparative illiteracy due to short 
school terms, irregular attendance, poor 
teaching, and the lack of an environment 
that converts the power into the desire 
to read. But I need not proceed further 
with such examples. It is easy enough to 
make a list of such problems the character 
of which is typically southern in one or 
another significant particular. 

More significant still, it seems to me, 
is the fact that in this region there has 
existed, and still exists, a temper, an 
attitude, an outlook on life, that has been 
to a high degree distinctive. This is a 
fact that has been much commented on, 
by both admirers and detractors of the 
South. It is a fact which needs both 
study and statement. One thing is 
certain, that its center of gravity is not 
that of the world of science and large- 
scale industry that has so definitely come 
into being in America and _ western 
Europe. The southerner measures his 
values in somewhat different terms than 
either the northerner or the European. 


Humanistic in a Machine Age 


Its best, his outlook stresses, in a 
machine-made age, a highly desirable 
humanistie element, a sense of the worth 
of the individual, of the value of person- 
ality. It finds expression in an enrich- 
ment of human relationships, a deep sense 
of the abiding worth of spiritual values, 
and of the importance of the fine art of 
living with charm and grace. Its defects 
are, naturally, those of its virtues and of 
its history. No one who studies this his- 
tory can fail to understand whence came 
its intolerance and the self-righteousness 
that it exhibits at its worst. For the 
rest, it seems to me that we must list 
tendencies to false sentimentality, to be 
too easily satisfied with second-rate 
achievement, and to undervalue the 
place of work in life as the modern 
society of science and industry esteems 
that place. 

Here, then, is the South; still in a sense 
a peculiar people, still relatively homo- 
geneous in outlook, still with problems 
that are in many ways essentially its 
own. But there are no lofty mountains, 
no impassable deserts, to keep it in- 
violate. Railroads and highways run in 


and out; books and magazines and movies 


and restless capital invade it; New York 
and Europe beckon its tourist; colleges 
and universities break sectional lines in 
their faculties and their student bodies. 
Its hotels, its automobiles, its clothes, and 
its electric refrigerators are not to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the rest of 
America. In short, the South and Amer 
ica have been discovering each other. 
The South is, as it were, being absorbed 
into the great body of the Nation. 

We all know that the® is in southern 
life to-day a restlessness, a ferment, a 
sense of change. There is, to alter the 
figure, a strain, a tension at the center of 
things. It is due, clearly enough, to the 
fact that the South must now of neces- 
sity adjust itself to a machine world, 
foreign to its traditions; a world that has 
been brought into being by science and 
industry; a world that reckons efficiency 
and achievement above personality; a 
world that exalts work rather than leisure; 
a world that thinks of groups and organi- 
zations more often than it does of indi- 
viduals. There is much about this world 
that is distasteful to southern habits and 
traditions. It is, as I have said, a world 
whose center of gravity is different. 


Changes Must Be Made Gradually 


Such a state of affairs makes for a high 
degree of emotionalism in the discussion 
of almost every important question 
On the one hand are those who are hotly 
arrayed against the any 
“‘foreign’’ ideas, whether in religion, in 
industry, in education; men who urge 
the status quo are forgetful that an object 
in unstable equilibrium has no status quo 
to speak of. At the other extreme stand 
those who fail to remember the really 
distinctive problems and outlook of the 
South, and who clamor for a new world 
in these parts by to-morrow morning. 

In such an age of transition and fer- 
ment our lot is cast. As people inter- 
ested in education we can surely not 
avoid a sense of the deep significance of 
our task at such a time. We must train 
young men and women to live in a world 
very different in many and fundamental 
ways from that of their fathers. Do not 
misunderstand me. I do not believe that 
the South may not have a real contribu- 
tion to make to American civilization. 
But it certainly is not in a position to 
create until it has mastered the technique 
of modern scientific industrial life. The 
importance of work; more exacting 
standards of achievement; the develop- 
ment of a habit of self-criticism; the 
importance of ideas and _ intellectual 
quality; the necessity of cooperation as 
organization have supplanted the old fron- 
tier individualism in the life of to-day— 
things like these must come to occupy a 
larger place in our procedures, unless we 
are to flounder at an everlasting disad- 
vantage in the contemporary world. 


intrusion of 




















School Lafe, 


And it is first of all education that must 
seek to d p them. 
If there ever 


to educates 


was a period in which not 
rr to offer inferior education, 
was a suicidal thing, it is surely in the 
The South is a 


but of opportunity 


South at this moment 


land of opportunity 


for whom We certainly can not hope for 


one moment that our youth can compete 
with the best brains of those trained by 
the exacting standards of a world of 
science al ndustry so long as we stand 
near the bottom of the list in our educa- 
tional processes. No one has greater ad- 


miration than I for the determination 


with which the South, in its days of pov- 
erty, set out to rebuild itself through edu- 
cation. The history of those campaigns 


of a generat ago will always be written 


on golden pages of remembrance. 
But we m 


thoughtf 


our 

ist still go forward. We must go 
forward We can not evade 
Problems of finance are 


either for States or for 


real difficulties 
not imaginary, 


private f ndations. 


Difficult Problems Crowd Upon Us 


Questions 


educatior 


f the type and content of 
for such anage of transition, of 


the responsibility of school and college to 


each other when well marked differences 
of opinion and practice exist, questions of 
how to reflect through education more of 


beauty a lignity in our common life, 


attempts to clarify the underlying purpose 
and funct of education in our day and 
roblems as these crowd in on 

to consider the peculiar and 
significant task that is ours. These, and 


others like them, are major problems for us, 


time—such } 


US aS We Degli! 


whether we find ourselves in school or col- 
lege or 
ble for, 
partment of education, for education, and 


the right sort of education, the right atti- 


versity or in any wise responsi- 
nterested in, any phase or de- 
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tude toward education, are for the South 
a vital necessity. 

It is with the thought of providing an 
opportunity for the discussion of these 
larger questions of educational 
and methods that these conferences have 


policies 


Originating in the mind 
Knight, of our faculty, of 


been planned. 
of Dr. E. W. 
whose services in making this conference 
a reality I desire to make acknowledg- 
ment, such a forum would seem to fill a 
place that no other agency or organiza- 
tion in the South quite occupies. 

Such conferences it is our hope to hold 
here at Chapel Hill from year to year. 
It would be our purpose that they should 
be given over, as we have tried to do with 
this first of the series, to the discussion 
of questions of not too 
technical or narrow, to be of interest to 
layman, teacher, and administrator alike 
For such meetings, devoid of organiza- 
tion, and committees and platforms and 
resolutions, but open for discussion, for 
the meeting of minds and the clash of 
ideas on the part of people concerned 
about education as a vital force in our 


broad policy, 


life—for such meetings the response to 
us to believe 
there is a place in this rapidly changing 
South and it is therefore our happy privi- 
lege to welcome here to the University 
of North Carolina what I believe to be 
one of the most representative gatherings 
of leaders in southern thought that has 
ever come together. 


our invitation encourages 


ny 
~s 


Every town in South Dakota with a 
population of 1,400 or more and 14 of the 
27 towns with a population of 1,000 to 
1,400 have public libraries. Of the 68 
town libraries in the State, 46 are sup- 
ported by taxation and 22 are privately 
supported. 
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‘‘Natural”’ Ventilation Conduces 
to Pupils’ Health 


much more 
frequent in children who attend recently 
constructed with forced draft 
than in those who attend old schools in 
which heat and gravity were the principal 
factors of air exchange. This conclusion 
appears in a preliminary report of six 
schools of Syracuse, N. Y., made by the 
New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion. Similar 1 and 2 room 
rural Cattaraugus County, 
New York, confirm previous findings of 
the commission that rooms with moderate 
temperature show lower rates of ‘‘respira- 
illness those which are 
overheated or underheated.”’ 

The New York commission has resumed 
New York City in four 
public schools which have been placed 
at its disposal for observation of the 
effect of different atmospheric conditions 
upon pupils. 


Respiratory diseases are 


scl on is 


studies in 


schools of 


tory than do 
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Conference of State Superintend- 
ents in Washington 


The National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion met in the auditorium of the Interior 
Department, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1928. Statistics, school 
reports, and educational finance were 
prominent among the topics discussed. 
The January number of Scuoot Lire 
contains a full report of the proceedings. 
So satisfactory was the meeting that the 
will in Washington every 
alternate year in the future. The partici- 
pants in the conference are pictured on 
this page. 


council meet 


Participants in the recent Washington Conference of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education 
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William John Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, 
has appointed William John Cooper, of 
California, to be Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Interior. 
The appointment was dated January 18, 
1929, and the appointee is expected to 
enter upon the duties of the office on 
February 11. 

Doctor Cooper’s professional and per- 
sonal record indicates that he will be a 
worthy successor to a distinguished line 
of commissioners. Seven men have occu- 
pied the position in the 61 years of the 
bureau’s life, and they have included 
some of the greatest of America’s educa- 
tional guild. 

Of the first, Henry Barnard, it was 
said that “like Saul, the son of Kish, he 
towered above his fellows.’”’ Lyman C. 
Draper, superintendent of education for 
Wisconsin, declared enthusiastically that 
“‘as a promoter of the cause of education 
the career of Doctor Barnard has no 
precedent and no parallel.” 

Gen. John Eaton followed Doctor 
Barnard in the commissionership in 1870 
and continued in the position for more 
than 16 years. Substantial and earnest 
rather than brilliant, he placed the bureau 
upon a firm foundation and directed its 
course along the lines laid down for it 
by its founders, Edward E. White, James 
A. Garfield, and Lyman Trumbull. 

Nathaniel H. R. Dawson, of Alabama, 
beeame commissioner in 1886 and re- 
mained three years. A_ distinguished 
lawyer and prominent politician in his 
State, his only previous connection with 
educational administration was as a 
member of the boards of trustees of two 
universities. He knew little of the Bu- 
reau of Education at the time of his ap- 
pointment but nevertheless directed its 
activities with judgment, and brought 
about a number of noteworthy improve- 
ments in its procedures. 

Dr. William Torrey Harris followed 
Colonel Dawson. His personal reputa- 
tion as a philosopher and practical school 
administrator brought to the bureau a 
prestige which it had never before en- 
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joyed. In the profundity and clarity of 
his mental processes Doctor Harris was 
without a superior; few, very few, men 
that this country has produced could be 
counted his equal. His intellectual 
achievements were known and appreciated 
in every center of learning ‘‘from Cali- 
fornia to Kazan.”’ 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown was the 
first commissioner which California has 
supplied. Although not a ‘‘native son”’ 
like Doctor Cooper, his interests lay in 
California for many years, and it was 
while he was a professor in the University 
of California that he attained the high 
scholarly reputation which he enjoyed 
long before he came to the commissioner- 
ship of education. 

When Doctor Brown left the bureau to 
become chancellor of New York University 
at a salary just twice that which he had 
received as commissioner, his place was 
taken by Dr. Philander Priestly Claxton, 
also a university professor at the time of 
his appointment. Like Doctor Brown, 
Doctor Claxton had been trained in a 
leading American university and had 
supplemanted that training by study in 
Germany. And both men _ possessed 
natural endowments of unusual order. 
Their achievements before, during, and 
after their service as Commissioner of 
Education realized the expectation which 
was justified by their natural ability and 
their educational advantages. 

Doctor Claxton left the Bureau of 
Education in 1921 and was followed by 
Dr. John James Tigert, the youngest of 
the commissioners—the only one who 
was less than 40 at the time of his appoint- 
ment. He, too, had the benefit of foreign 
study, for after graduation from Vander- 
bilt University he was elected to a 
Rhodes scholarship, and spent three 
years at Oxford. His incumbency of the 
commissionership lasted seven years. 
He left it to assume the presidency of the 
University of Florida with emolument 
far greater than the Bureau of Education 
could offer. 

It is to this company that Dr. William 
John Cooper has been called. His life has 
not been long enough to reach the 
heights attained by Doctor Barnard and 
Doctor Harris, for he is only 46 years old. 
But his professional training and his pro- 
fessional experience are worthy the 
traditions of the place. And the ability 
that he has shown in the positions he has 
occupied and the recognition accorded 
him by his associates in his own State 
give promise that the United States 
Bureau of Education under his direction 
will reach new and greater usefulness. 
This is his record: 

William John Cooper was born in 
California, November 24, 1882. His 
elementary and secondary school training 
was in the public schools of Red Bluff, 


eé 


Tehama County, Calif. He was graduated 
from the University of California with the 
A. B. degree in 1906, and received the 
master’s degree in 1917. He has done 
advanced work at the university since 
1917, and in 1928 he was made doctor of 
education. His major subjects in under- 
graduate work were Latin and history; 
and in graduate work, education and 
history. 

After graduation in 1906, he taught 
Latin and history in the Stockton High 
School for three years. In 1910 he be- 
came head of the department of history in 
the senior high school and the newly 
established junior high schools of Ber- 
keley, Calif. Five years later he went to 
the neighboring city, Oakland, as sup- 
ervisor of social studies in the intermediate 
and high-school grades. When theschools 
of Piedmont were separately organized, 
Doctor Cooper was made district superin- 
tendent and bore a leading part in the 
campaign for a bond issue to raise funds 
for the necessary building program. 
After three years in Piedmont, he accepted 
the superintendency at Fresno, and was 
active there also in developing the 
physical equipment of the schools as well 
as in improving the work of the class- 
rooms. Doctor Cooper’s success in Fresno 
led to his selection as superintendent of 
public schools of San Diego. He re- 
mained there only about a year, for in 
1927 the Governor of the State appointed 
him State superintendent of public in- 
struction. He accepted the position at a 
financial sacrifice. 

During the war Doctor Cooper obtained 
leave of absence from his duties in Oak- 
land and became business manager for 
the War Department’s committee on 
education ana special training in the 
Western States. This work continued 
eight months. 

In five summers since 1919 Doctor 
Cooper has given courses in education in 
the summer school of the University of 
California and in one summer he taught 
in the University of Oregon. While 
superintendent at Fresno he conducted 
classes in the State Teachers College of 
Fresno. He has lectured on educational 
subjects at the Universities of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Doctor Cooper was married in 1906 to 
Edna Curtis, who was graduated from the 
University of California in the same class 
with him. They have three children. 

As Commissioner of Education Doctor 
Cooper will not control any school or 
educational institution in the United 
States, except that he will direct the 
administration of the schools for the 
natives of Alaska, and he will perform 
certain duties in relation to the Federal 
appropriations for land-grant colleges. 

The Bureau of Education is essentially 
an advisory agency. Its purpose, as 
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declare the law creating it, is to 

collect statistics and facts as shall 

show 1 condition and progress of edu- 

cation, and to diffuse such information 

respecting the organization and manage- 
‘od 


ment of schools and school systems as 
shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient 0] and 


cause of education through- 


systems, otherwise 


promote tne 


out the country. 

If Doctor Cooper follows the example 
of previous commissioners he will travel 
much, surveying schools and making 
recommendations for their improvement 


if requested to do so, making addresses 


before gatherings of teachers, holding 


conferences with specific educational pur- 


' 
poses, and 


otherwise rendering aid and 


comfort to the workers in the educational 
field in ace 
desires 


Within the of Education he 
will direct research by specialists in the 


rdance with their needs and 
Bureau 


several branches of education, will super- 


vise the collection of statistics, and, 


withir the limits imposed by congres- 


sional appropriations, he will procure the 


printing and distribution of the results of 


investigations within and without the 
bureau. He will conduct extensive cor- 
respondence to supply information and 
advice upon a great variety of topics 


persons in practically every 
of the United States, and in 


presente 


community 


foreign countries. 
His influence will extend to the utter- 


most parts of the land. No other edu- 


cationa ‘fficer will have so wide a 
field or such opportunities for rendering 


effective service. 





Professional Courses for Bronx 


Teachers 
Courses in the history and principles 
of education, educational psychology, 
methods of teaching, and curricula in 
elementary, junior, and _ senior high 


the 65 extension 


courses for members sponsored by the 


} 1 
SCNDOOIS 


re among 


Bronx Boro-wide Association of Teach- 
ers, offered at five centers in New York 
City. Fees are nominal, and the courses 
have be approved by the board of 
examiners, and may be credited toward 
a degre Lectures are provided by City 


New 
Ford! am | 


and 


York 


niversity. 


College 


University, 


Designation of staff members to act as 
readers’ for other special 
work in the field of adult education, has 
been made by libraries in 13 States and 
the District of Columbia. The practice 
is growing rapidly. 


advisers or 


Systematic Training for Museum 


Workers 


A course on apprenticeship has been 
developed by the Newark (N. J. 
must 
under 30 


Museum 
Applicants for admission have a 
and must be 
age. The 


fourth year, extends from October through 


college degree 


years of course, now in its 
June. 


work. 


The practice is mainly in museum 
work 42 


week, and all receive the same training 


Apprentices hours a 
and have equal opportunity to become 
acquainted with the work in every de- 
partment of the museum. They are con- 
sidered members of the museum staff, and 
receive $50 a month each for their services. 
After an the 
Newark Free Public Library, six or more 


introductory course in 
hours a day are devoted to departmental 
work in the with increasing 
responsibility the 
Class work is limited to four hours a week, 
devoted to the 
museum problems. Instruction is prac- 
tical, to training 
in office and museum routine, docentry 


museum, 
throughout course. 


usually discussion of 


including, in addition 
with school classes, contacts with outside 
organizations, and the writing of reports 
on matters relating to the museum. 


New Brunswick Adopts Free 
Textbooks 


Approximately 400,000 free textbooks 
have been distributed by the New Bruns- 
wick government school book department 
since the 1928 school year opened as a result 
of the extension of the policy of free school 
books to all the 72,101 pupils of Grades I 
to VIII in all the public schools of the 
Province, 
the King’s printer and superintendent of 


according to an estimate by 
the school book department. The cost is 
distributed as follows: Grade 1, $5,409.45; 
grade 2. $4,064.85; grade 3, $5,617.95; 
grade 4, 0,838.97; grade 5, $35,811.40; 
grade 6, $17,846.70; grade 7, $14,556.05; 
grade 8, $15,276.84; total, $119,422.21. 

Frederick C. Johnson, American vice consul, 


») 
$1 
$1 


Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


Persian Government Sends Students 
to Europe 


Examinations conducted in September 
by the Ministry of Education of Persia 
resulted in the selection of 110 young men 
who will be sent to Europe at the Central 
for courses of 


Most of 


Government’s expenses 
study covering several years. 
them will go to France. 

The prospective departure of 
students was made the occasion of many 
public meetings and was featured by the 


these 
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the Government's 


intention to 


press as evidence of 


interest and push Persia 
rapidly along western lines to the place it 
the 


should 


is believed country of Cyrus and 


Darius occupy in the modern 
world. 
Several French professors have been 
engaged for technical schools in Teheran 
artisans for 


Ferrin, 


and German master 
industrial Augustin W 


United States Consul, Teheran. 


some 


schoc ls. 


World Conference on “ New 
Education ”’ 


Announcement is made of a world con- 
ference on education to be held 
August 8 to 21, at Elsinore, Denmark. It 
will be the fifth international conference 


new 


of the New Education Fellowship, which 
has headquarters at 11 Tavistock Square, 
London, England. The general theme of 
the conference will be the new psychology 
the The program in- 
cludes a lecture each day by prominent 


and curriculum. 


educators, and a special feature will be 


study courses and group conferences. 
Provision has been made for social ac- 
tivities and recreation, including folk 


dancing and singing, visits to schools and 
exhibitions, and excursions to places of 
interest. The place of meeting in Elsi- 
the 
which 


Kronborg Castle, scene of 
Hamlet, has been 
lent to the conference for the occasion. 


nore is 
Shakespeare’s 


Marine Corps Trains Men in 
Aviation 


For training men for the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve in aviation four 


training centers have been established 


this year. Courses are open to college 
men who have completed the ground- 


school course prescribed by the United 
States Navy offered in ac- 
credited The 
men are enlisted as privates, Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve, and are promoted 
at once to privates, first 


and certain 


colleges and universities. 


class, and as- 
Upon completion 
of the courses they are commissioned as 
Volunteer Marine 
and assigned to active 


signed to active duty. 


lieutenants, 
Reserve, 
duty for one year of further instruction. 
The training centers are located in 
Squantum, Mass.; RocKaway Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Great Lakes, IIL; 
and Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. 


second 


Cx rps 


A bus for school use has been con- 
structed by boys in the farm shop course 


in Woodburn School, Oregon. 











Rapid Development of Catholic High Schools in 


Past Decade 


Religious Orders Have Done Much to Bridge Gap Between the Catholic Elementary School and the Catholic College. 


Tendency is Toward Central High Schools, Especially in Cities. 


Growth of Catholic High Schools Apparently More 


Rapid Than That of Any Other Class of Educational Institutions. Many Lay Teachers Employed in Large 


Schools. 


By FRANCIS M. CROWLEY 


Moderate Tuition Fees Usually Charged 


Director Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 


ATHOLIC and non-Catholic sec- 

Z ondary schools in America have 

developed along the same lines. 
It will serve our purpose here to describe 
the types of institutions now found in the 
Catholic secondary school system, and to 
outline their development. 

There were very few academies for 
Catholic boys prior to about 1850. Later 
on in the century several were established, 
such as the La Salle Academy at Provi- 
dence; yet they never became numerous 
or general enough to form a real counter- 
part to the non-Catholic academy. The 
non-Catholic academy for girls did find 
a corresponding institution under Catholic 
auspices. Among the early Catholic 
girls’ academies established were Visi- 
tation Convent, Washington, D. C., 1799; 
St. Joseph Academy, Emmitsburg, Md., 
1809; Loretto Academy, Loretto, Ky., 
1812; and Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, 
Ky., 1814. Like many non-Catholic 
academies these schools were at first 
purely elementary. As the pupils became 
qualified, however, the schools took on 
higher studies and in time became 
secondary schools. Thus, Loretto (Ky. 
Academy, originally an elementary school, 
gradually assumed a secondary character. 
A prospectus of the school issued in 1838 
shows that it offered courses of a secondary 
nature, such as chemistry, botany, astron- 
omy, natural philosophy, and French. 
These academies were private schools 
and were usually conducted by religious 
communities. 


Continuation of Parish Elementary School 


In the early part of the high-school 
movement Catholics were not in a position 
to duplicate the system of public schools. 


Academically, their parochial schools were, 


not sufficiently developed; financially, it 
was beyond their means, since the 
money for all:schools was obtained from 
the free-will offerings of the people. Again 
the great tide of Irish and German immi- 
gration which set in toward the middle 


Publication of this article is sponsored by the 
- National Committee on Research in Secondary Edu- 
cation, J. B. Edmonson, chairman; C. A. Jessen, 
secretary. 
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of the nineteenth century made it im- 
possible for the bishops to devise a 
comprehensive system of education that 
would include all Catholic institutions. 
The high school thus came into existence 
as a continuation of the elementary parish 
school, and consequently remained under 
parish control. When a particular parish 
school was well organized the next step 
would naturally be to add a year or two, 
perhaps more, of high-school work. 
Many of the early parochial high schools 
offered only one or two year courses, 
but this same condition existed in many 


public schools. One of the earliest 
attempts to establish a high school in 
connection with a parish school was 


made in Detroit in 1802. 

The third type of institution found in 
the Catholic secondary-school system is 
the so-called central Catholic high school. 
The name is derived from the fact that it is 
located at the center of Catholic popula- 
tion and maintained by diocesan funds or 
assessments levied on the various parishes 
located in the territory it serves. It is 
not uncommon in some of our large cities 
to find central high schools drawing stu- 
dents from 30 parishes. The first central 
high school was established in Philadelphia 
in 1873. 


Expansion Rapid in Recent Years 


Facilities for secondary education under 
Catholic auspices expanded rapidly during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Many academies for girls were established 
by the sisterhoods, and _ institutions 
devoted exclusively to the education of 
boys were organized by the Brothers of 
the Holy the Brothers of the 
Christian and the Xaverian 
Brothers. Secondary education was also 
furnished in connection with men’s col- 
leges or in separate institutions by the 
Jesuits, the Benedictines, the Franciscans, 
and the Dominicans. Although parochial 
high schools have done much to care for 
the large number of students seeking sec- 
ondary education under Catholic auspices, 
the real credit for the solution of the prob- 
lem must unquestionably be given to the 
various religious orders. They have done 
a great deal to bridge the gap between the 


Cross, 


Schools, 


Catholic elementary school and _ the 
Catholic college. Their efforts are now 
supplemented by the numerous central 
high schools established in recent years. 

In 1915, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association conducted a survey of 
Catholic secondary schools which showed 
that there were 1,276 schools in operation 
at that time. By 1926 this number had 
increased to 2,242, an increase of 966 
schools, approximately 76 per cent, in the 
course of 11 years. The number of 
teachers increased from 2,505 in 1915 to 
13,242 in 1926, an increase of 10,737, or 
400 per cent. In 1915 the number of 
pupils enrolled was 74,538. By 1926 the 
enrollment had increased to 204,815— 
130,277 more than in 1915, an increase of 
175 per cent in a little more than a decade. 
Between 1915 and 1926, then, the number 
of schools increased by 966, or 76 per 
cent; the number of teachers by 10,737 
or 400 per cent, and the number of stu- 
dents by 130,277, or 175 per cent. 


Ratio of Increase Has Been Constant 


When we consider any given 2-year 
period covered by the biennial surveys of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Bureau of Education, we find practically 
the same ratio of increase in effect. For 
instance, in 1920, 129,848 students were 
enrolled in Catholic high schools. By 
1922 the total had increased to 153,679. 
During the 2-year period 1920-1922, then, 
there was an increase of 23,831 students, 
approximately 18 per cent. The average 
annual rate of increase between 1915 and 
1926 was 16 per cent. 

The following table includes data on the 
growth of public and private high schools 
between 1915 and 1926. The statistics of 
public and private high were 
taken from publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education, as follows: 
Report of the Commissioner of Education 
1916, volume 2; Bulletin 1927, No. 31; 
and Bulletin 1927, No. 33. 

The per cent of increase for Catholic 
high schools between 1915 and 1926 is 
much greater than the total for either 
publie high schools or for private high 
schools other than Catholic. It is to be 
noted also that the proportion of Catholic 


schools 
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Growth of public and private high schools 
vetween 1915 and 1926 


Enrollment 


f 01 Per 
" — ‘ent 
191 1926 a te 
crease 
Public hig! hools 1, 328, 984 3,065,009 130.6 
Publ and private high 
chools E 1, 484, 028 3,313,085 123.2 
Cathol gt hools 74,538 204,815 174.8 
Prope f < lic high 
chool and pr 
ate hig per cent 0 6.2 
high-school enrollment to public and pri- 
vate high-school enrollment was greater 
in 1926 than in 1915. In this connection 


it must be borne in mind that for some 
vears enrollments in schools under public 


control hay 


shown a gain over those 
under private control. The growth in 
Catholic high-school enrollment during 
the past decade has been nothing short of 
remarkabl 

The following table shows the enroll- 
ment and the number of instructors in the 


secondary schools of dioceses and arch- 


dioceses reporting more than 4,000 stu- 

dents each 1n 1926: 
Diocese porting more than 4,000 high- 

chool students in 1926 
Instructors Students 
D 

:, oad La Total Boys Girls | Total 
Chicag 654 161 815| 6,111) 8, 797)14, 908 
New York 443 191 634 4,857 5,094 9, 951 
Philadelphia 397 69 466 4,656 4,805 9, 461 
Detroit 354 57 $11, 3,458 4,865) 8, 323 
Brooklyt 281 102 383 3,358 4,953) 8,311 
Boston 374 54 428) 2,597 5,452) 8,049 
Cincinnat 290 72 362 2,874 3,223) 6,097 
Newark 250 86 336| 2,715 3,220) 5,935 
San Frar 288 &S 376, 2,434 3,324) 5,758 
Cleveland 220 46 266 1,890 3,429) 5,319 
Baltimore 359 54 413) 2,354 2,628) 4, 982 
Pittsburg] 214 33 247 2,028 2,407) 4,435 
St. Loui 255 31 286; 1,787 2,304) 4, 091 
Total 1.379 1,044 5,423 41, 119 44, 501/95, 620 


Thirteen Cities Have Half the Students 


Chicago leads with 14,908 pupils en- 
rolled. New 
9,951 


York comes second with 
The difference between the totals 
for the two cities is striking. 
years the archdiocese of Chicago has been 
leading the country in the number of 
students enrolled in every division of 
the Cathol The 95,620 
rolled in the secondary schools 
of the dioceses appearing in the table 
account for nearly half of the total] enroll- 
ment of all Catholic secondary schools. 
Of the 204,815 students reported in 
Catholic high schools in 1926, 86,490, or 
12 per cent, were boys and 118,325, or 
58 per cent, were girls. In the same year 
approximately 48 per cent of the students 
enrolled in public high schools were boys 
and 52 per cent were girls. In other 


For some 


ec school system. 


students e1 


words, while there were 4 per cent more 
girls than boys enrolled in public high 
schools, the preponderance in Catholic 
high schools was 16 per cent. The 
writer ventures the opinion that two 
factors are responsible for this uneven 
distribution. Even when we grant that 
the number of girls in high school, due to 
economic, social, and other factors should 
normally exceed the number of boys, 
there can be no question that the markedly 
Catholic high 
schools is due to (1) lack of adequate 


unequal distribution in 


facilities to care for the boys, brought 
about largely by certain economic con- 
siderations which encouraged the devel- 
opment of girls’ academies and militated 
against the establishment of boys’ high 
schools, and (2) the failure of the Catholic 
boys’ high schools in existence to provide 
a wide range of courses for their students. 


Central Schools Have Many Advantages 


The centralization of Catholic high- 
school facilities has gone forward at a 
remarkable rate in recent years. In 1922 
central Catholic high schools cared for 
5.5 per cent of the student enrollment, 
but in 1926 they were caring for 17.6 per 
It is generally 
claimed for the central Catholic high 
school that it pools resources, with 
resultant financial economy; provides an 
efficient unit of administration, promotes 
teacher secures well-trained 
teachers for special subjects, offers a 
variety of courses, guarantees accredi- 
tation, and provides better opportunities 
for socialization. The parochial high 
school is giving way to the central high 
school, since the latter is generally recog- 
nized as the administrative unit that 
lends itself most readily to the solution of 
the Catholic high-school problem. 

Even a casual examination, however, 
of the data on the size of Cathouic high 
schools shows that much yet remains to 
be done. Such data indicate a prepon- 
derance of small high schools. When 
Catholic high schools are grouped in such 
a manner that group 1 includes all schools 
enrolling 1 to 50 students; group 2, those 
schools with 50 to 100 students; group 3, 
those schools having 100 to 150 students, 
etc., it is found that more than one-third 
of the high schools have fewer than 50 
students, and slightly fewer than one- 
third have 50 to 100 students. Thus 
about two-thirds of the high schools have 
an enrollment not exceeding 100 students. 
Three per cent of the high schools have 
an enrollment exceeding 500 students. 


New Problems Surround Central Schools 


cent of the student body. 


economy, 


The spread of the central Catholic high- 
school movement has given rise to diffi- 
culties that could not be solved without 
objective data, such as the location of the 
center of Catholic population, population 
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trends, the extent of facilities to be pro- 
vided, or the territory served by schools 
in existence. In other words, the parish 
school, drawing from a parish which is as 
well defined territorially as any elementary 
school district in a public-school system, 
furnished no such problem as the new cen- 
tral Catholic high school The problem 
was Particularly acute in the large cities, 
where the financial status of the Catholic 
parishes would not allow embarkation on 
an extensive building program, where a 
number of private schools were in ex- 
istence, and where there was mistrust and 
misunderstanding of the central Catholic 
high-school movement. Social surveys 
had been employed effectively in the field 
of Catholic charities, so it was only to be 
expected that in due time some considera- 
tion would be given to the feasibility of 
a school survey. 


Detailed Surveys of 52 Schools 


have been conducted 
recently in the Catholic high-school field, 
the first in Milwaukee in 1926 and the 
second in Cleveland early in 1928. The 
Milwaukee study included 12 high schools 
within the city limits, and the Cleveland 
study covered more than 40 institutions 
in the cities of Cleveland, Akron, Canton, 
Youngstown, and Lorain. Some 2,000 
students were enrolled in the schools 
entering the first study, and approxi- 
mately 5,000 in the institutions included 
in the second. The surveys embraced 
a study of teacher qualifications, efficiency 
of school plants, facilities available for 
teacher training, courses of study, teaching 
economic back- 
ground of pupils, efficiency of instruction 
as determined by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, and costs. Every 
phase of the Catholic high-school situa- 
tion in the cities surveyed was dealt 
with. Through these surveys Milwaukee 
and Cleveland have been able to approach 
their high-school building programs in- 
telligently. 


Two surveys 


methods, social and 


school 


Better Distribution Due to Selection 


Some time ago a special study was made 
of the distribution of students in 1,441 
4-year high schools. These high schools 
had a total enrollment of 165,822 students 
in the first, second, third, and fourth 
years. Of this total 57,591, or 34.7 
per cent, were in the first year; 44,370, 
or 26.8 per cent, in the second year; 
34,506, or 20.8 per cent, in the third 
year; and 29,355, or 17.7 per cent in the 
fourth year. Data from the 1924-1926 Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education, made by the 
United States Bureau of Education show 
that 37.9 per cent of all students taking full 
4-year courses in public high schools, in 
1926, were in the first-year class, 26.7 
per cent in the second year, 19.6 per cent 
in the third year, and 15.8 per cent in 
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the fourth year. Better distribution of 
students in Catholic high schools can in 
part be attributed to their selective 
character. 

During the 1926 survey an effort was 


made to secure data on the agencies 
accrediting or affiliating Catholic high 
schools and academies. Of the 1,650 


4-year high schools and academies in 
existence in 1926, 1,076, approximately 
65 per cent, were accredited or affiliated. 
These schools enrolled 143,873 pupils. 
This means that 78 per cent of the 183,990 
students enrolled in all 4-year high 
schools were cared for in accredited 
institutions. The accredited schools con- 
stituted 65 per cent of the total number 
of Catholic high schools eligible for 
accreditation. Approximately 24 per cent 
of the institutions received recognition 
by two or more standardizing agencies. 


More than Half Continue Studies 


Somewhat related to the question of 
accreditation is that of the disposition of 
high-school graduates. Of the 25,107 
graduates in 1926, 13,254, or 53 per cent, 
elected to continue their education. Of 
the total number of graduates, 8,375, or 
33.4 per cent, entered college, and 4,879, 
or 19.4 per cent, chose other institutions, 
such as normal, business, and professional 
schools. The remaining number of 
graduates, 11,853, or 47.2 per cent en- 
tered business, trades, or other occupa- 
tions. 

The teachers in the Catholic school 
system, with the possible exception of 
those employed in the college division, 
are for the most part members of the 
numerous religious orders of men and 
women who have consecrated their lives 
to the cause of Catholic education. The 
rules of the numerous teaching orders and 
the regulations of the different dioceses 
require that teachers must receive ade- 
quate training before entering the class- 
room. Candidates entering the religious 
orders particularly active in the high- 
school field are usually college graduates 
with some professional training. De- 
ficiencies in training and professional 
growth are cared for through ‘‘in-service 
training” in the extension departments 
or summer schools of Catholic colleges and 
universities. 


Schools Grow Faster than Teaching Orders 


Eighty-six per cent of the 13,242 
teachers in Catholic high schools are 
members of religious orders. More than 
1,800 lay teachers are employed. They 


constitute 14 per cent of the total num- 
ber engaged in instruction. There has 


been an increase of 24.5 per cent in the 
number of lay teachers in the past two 
years, due largely to the extension of 
high-school facilities and the inability of 
the religious orders to fill the teaching 
vacancies thus created. 


The normal 
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increase in vocations can not keep pace 
with the teacher shortage caused by the 
growing enrollment of Catholic schools. 
As an example of how extensively lay 
teachers are used, we may cite the follow- 
ing: In two out of five of the largest 
Catholic high schools of the country, 
an equal number of religious and lay 
teachers are employed; in the other 
three the lay teachers easily outnumber 
the religious. The employment of lay 
teachers on a large scale is a phenomenon 
common to all divisions of the Catholic 
school system. 


Small Salaries for Religious Teachers 


Recent studies of the academic and 
professional training of Catholic high- 
school teachers show that approximately 
70 per cent of them have four or more 
years of training beyond the high school. 
Of the 7,851 teachers with four years of 
training employed in Catholic schools in 
1928, 70.1 per cent held college degrees. 
Again, 29 per cent of them held advanced 
degrees, 2.6 per cent the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, and 26.6 per cent the 
master’s degree. The salaries paid re- 
ligious teachers in Catholic schools vary a 
great deal. For religious women the 
median salary is $500 per year, for re- 
ligious men $1,000. Lay instructors 
usually receive from $1,500 to $3,000, 
training and experience to a large extent 
determining the salary paid. 

Most of the diocesan school systems 
are organized on the 8-4 plan. This is 
particularly true of the academies con- 
ducted by religious orders. Schools of 
this class usually offer three courses: 
Classical, scientific, and commercial. A 
greater variety of courses is to be found 
in the central Catholic high schools. 
One institution in the Middle West offers 
the following courses: Classical, scientific, 
teaching, nursing, drafting, art, home 
economics, and commercial. A _ recent 
survey indicates that the factors which 
receive consideration by central Catholic 
high school principals in the determina- 
tion of curricula are as follows: (1) The 
wishes of the parents as determined by 
a survey, (2) the opinion of educational 
authorities, (3) the practice of public 
schools in the community, (4) local 
industrial conditions, (5) the number of 
pupils who in the past entered college 
after high school. 


Religious Instruction Given Daily 


Most Catholic secondary schools devote 
five periods a week to religious instruction 
during each year of the course. About 50 
per cent of the schools give credit for 
religion, which is valid toward gradua- 
tion. The difference in practice is due to 
the attitude of the colleges, regional 
standardizing agencies, and State de- 
partments of education to which the 
schools are accredited. 


Some of the schools established in late 
years, however, are organized on the 
6-3-3 plan. Of the 64 junior high 
schools included in the 1928 survey, 23 
were organized on the 6-3-3 plan and 21 
on the 6-2-4 plan. The junior high 
school seems to have attained its greatest 
popularity in the dioceses of the East and 
Middle West. Most of the schools care 
for girls only, a condition which can be 
attributed largely to the high cost of 
equipment incident to the provision of 
exploratory or vocational courses for 
The course of the Notre Dame 
Junior High School of Cleveland may be 
taken as typical: 


boys. 


Curriculum of Notre Dame Junior High 


School 

GRADE 7 GRADE 8 
Religion. Religion. 
English. English. 
Social studies. Social studies. 
Science. Science. 
Mathematics. Mathematics. 
Home economics. Home economics. 
Art. Art. 
Music. Music. 


Physical education. 
Orchestra, glee club, dra- 
matics, etc, 


Physical education. 
Orchestra, glee club, dra- 
matics, etc. 


GRADE 9 


Religion. 

English. 

General science. 
Physical education. 


Music. 
Elect one: Elect one: 
Latin. Business problems. 
French. Algebra. 
German. Home economics, 
Spanish. Social science. 


Tuition Fees in Majority of Schools 


Tuition is not charged in 669 Catholic 
secondary schools, approximately 30 per 
cent of the total number now in operation. 
Practically all central Catholic high schools 
are tuition free. Nevertheless, the great 
majority of Catholic secondary schools 
charge a tuition fee which ranges from 
$30 to $175 per year. Costs on the whole 
are surprisingly low, due to the nominal 
salaries paid the religious teachers. For 
central high schools the per capita cost 
is approximately $40, and in academies it 
usually ranges from $40 to $100, depend- 
ing on the number of lay instructors em- 
ployed. The education of the 204,815 
students in Catholic secondary schools in 
1926 called for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. Buildings now in use 


in the instruction of Catholic second- 
ary school students are valued at 
$117,040,000. 

Sy 


Parents’ associations with a member- 
ship of 44,000 give material and moral 
support to schools in the Federal District 
of Mexico, in which Mexico City is 
located. 
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Effective Organization of Health Education in 


Public Schools 


To Perform School Tasks Properly Children Must Have Full Use of Their Physical Machinery. Health Work in 
Schools Must be Primarily Preventive. Cooperation of Parents is Absolutely Essential, and Their Presence at 


Examinations is Desirable. 


Teachers Should Recognize Danger Signals. Salaries of Medical Inspectors Should 


be High Enough to Attract Competent Men 


EALTH is that condition in which 
H we have the greatest freedom for 
the exercise of all our faculties 
for the enjoyment and for the work of 
life; it affords us the opportunity to do 
what we wish to do, and to go whither 
we desire to go within the limits imposed 
by heredity and our past experiences. 
This definition answers also for educa- 
tion, and it is but logical that the educator 
has taken it upon himself to see that the 
child has the maximum of health. In 
fact, mind and body are so closely related 
that the schoolman can not consistently 
do otherwise, even if he thinks only of 
developing the child’s mental possibilities, 
for he must be aware that the child can 
not do what his teacher wishes him to do 
without full use of the physical machinery 
back of his mental faculties. 


New Attitude Toward Physical Conditions 


We all have the conception of mental 
training as the preparation for the highest 
enjoyment and best work in life, but this 
attitude toward physical conditions is 
really new. A great many enthusiastic 
teachers remonstrate against taking a 
child out of class for 10 minutes once a 
year for the purpose of his physical 
examination. It seems to them time 
wasted, although it may result in finding 
that this child is making no progress 
in his schooling because he is badly 
fed, or exhausted from lack of sleep, or 
because he can not see or hear normally. 
Even principals and sometimes superin- 
tendents take this attitude, especially if, 
as is often the case, they have seldom 
known sickness or been hampered by 
physical defects. 

Those who supply the funds for school 
work often appreciate the value of health 
only after it is lost and not as something 
to be maintained and improved. No 
matter what kind of a program we have, 
it is going to be effective only when its pur- 
pose is fully appreciated by the public 
and it is backed by public funds. A good 
railroad man does not wait until the 
wheels come off his engines or his rails 
spread before doing anything in the way 
of upkeep, but he realizes that his trains 


Portions of address before Elementary Principals’ 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 6, 1928. 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 
Specialist in School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


will get where they are supposed to go 
most promptly and with least cost when 
the rolling stock and roadbed are in best 
condition. And the schoo! child when 
well fueled and regulated physically will 
be more likely to profit by his schooling 
and to be of service to society in later life. 
The owner of a fleet of motor cars knows 
that a machine which misses fire or which 
has a leaking radiator is not quite fit for 
the service expected of it. In time his 
eyes may be opened to the fact that a child 
who has serious defects of eyes or ears is 
not likely to travel the pedagogical high- 
way at the speed we might expect of him, 
nor to accomplish what we should like 
him to accomplish in after life. More- 
over, both he and other heavy tax payers 
will, perhaps, also in time come to see that 
a child who has as good a bodily mecha- 
nism as heredity permits, and who has 
learned in school some idea and some 
ideals as to the care of that machine, is 
not so likely to find his way to the human 
junk pile to be patched and cared for at 
public expense. 


Difficult to Show Definite Results 


We live in a commercial age in which 
teachers and health workers are not the 
most influential, and in which they are 
especially requested to present exact 
figures of profit for anything they wish to 
do. Our hospitals can exhibit these. 
Their reports show so many cases of diph- 
theria, dysentery, or delirium tremens 
admitted and so many discharged, so 
many operations for gallstones and appen- 
dicitis, and other striking evidences of 
restoration to health. In our school 
health work we can not and probably 
never can make any such exhibits of re- 
sults as evidenced in statistics of school 
progress. It is true that we have occa- 
sionally a striking instance of the relation 
of improved health to mental efficiency, 
but such instances occur only in extreme 
cases. Moreover, school work for health, 
as for anything else, should have its ef- 
fects in after-school life where we have 
no opportunity for measuring them. 

To produce an effective school health 
program we need more than anything 
else an appreciation by the public of this 


new attitude toward health. We need 
it in order to obtain funds so that we 
may secure an adequate number of well- 
trained special workers. But the public 
is also made up of parents of the school 
children, and a school-health program is 
not going to be very effective unless we 
have the full cooperation of the home. 
We can teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and many other things without 
any reference to the parents whatsoever, 
but when it comes to health work it is 
altogether a different matter. Although 
we may teach health practices in the 
school, they must be carried out in the 
home; we may examine the child in the 
school, but we must get the consent of the 
parents before anything is done about 
his defects. 

Parents are more interested in the 
health of the child than anyone else and 
if they do not seem so, it is partly because 
we have left them very much out of 
account. No matter what our person- 
nel or the organization of health activi- 
ties, our endeavors will be effective in 
proportion to the cooperation of the 
parents. We must take them into our 
confidence and explain what we are trying 
to do. Parent-teacher associations have 
proved powerful helps in this direction. 
Literature should be distributed; the 
Bureau of Education has prepared a book- 
let which seems to fill the bill. 


Close Relation to Home Conditions 


Aside from sanitary conditions in the 
school, all active health work begins and 
centers in the physical examination of 
the child, and we miss our opportunity 
if at this time we do not hitch up the 
home with the school for the period of 
the child’s school life. The examina- 
tion should include more than physical 
defects; it should include the child’s 
habits, and incidentally the family cus- 
toms which have to do with health, and 
I see no way to come at these except 
through contact with the parents. 

But will the parents come to the exami- 
nation? If they do not, we have not 
gone at the matter as we should. In at 
least one of our cities, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
last year 100 per cent of the children 
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were attended by a parent during exami- 
nation. Parents elsewhere are just as 
much interested in their children as are 
those in Kalamazoo. We miss a fine 
opportunity for parental education (of 
which there is much talk these days 
along with betterment of the child in 
not having them present. 

It will be objected that it takes more 
time if we have the parent present at the 
examination. If health is the first objec- 
tive in education, I do not see why we 
should begrudge 10 minutes or even an 
hour out of the 1,000 school hours a year, 
to be devoted to a study of the child’s 
physical machinery and habits with a 
view to their improvement. 
After the first examination, it is perhaps 
not so essential to have the parent present, 
unless for some special reason. 

The health examination leads to health 
education and serves, for pupil and 
parent, as the peg on which to hang those 
health lessons. It is now the teacher’s 
turn to understand what is meant by 
health in its larger sense and, unfortu- 
nately, she as a rule does not fully com- 
prehend. If she did, we would not have 
the yearly exhibition of children who can 
not see the blackboard from the back of 
the room, and others with defective hear- 
ing labeled dull because they do not re- 
spond to questions. 


possible 


Judged from sta- 
tistics indicating avoidance of sickness, 
teachers seem to be much more apprecia- 
tive of health than the average run of 
men and women in occupation, but they 
have still far to go toward the ideal of 
health as fitness for best work. 


Teacher Should Recognize Physical Defects 


Even though special medical examiners 
are employed, the teacher ought to be 
able to know whether her children are free 
from hampering physical defects. Some 
children are absent at the time of exami- 
nations by the medical inspector and some 
come in during the year; some are sick 
and return to school with newly acquired 
handicaps. Every child should be exam- 
ined at least once a year; and even so the 
medical examiner is not, at present, likely 
to see the child for more than a few min- 
utes a year, while the teacher sees him 
daily, and health is a daily condition, not 
a yearly one. Moreover, the teacher, with 
comparatively little training, makes as 
good an examiner as the average medical 
inspector, and she is in a far better posi- 
tion than the doctor or nurse to study the 
child. 

The teacher should be able to recognize 
signs or symptoms of eyestrain; she can 
note whether the child sees well and at 
the proper distance; she can even use a 
test card, but this is of minor importance 
in such examinations; she can test the 
child’s hearing with the voice, or a watch, 
or an audiometer; she can tell whether he 
can breathe through his nose, whether he 
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has frequent colds or sore throat; and 
whether he has bad teeth; she can observe 
whether or not he gets out of breath 
easily; whether he droops, and whether 
he does not care to play; she can learn of 
his feeding habits, his sleep, etc. She 
ought to know concerning his school work. 
The teacher is usually a woman, and wom- 
an’s keenness of observation is proverbial. 
It only requires to interest her in physical 
beauty and ability as well as in fashions 
in beautiful and presumably useful bodily 
coverings, which all too often serve to dis- 
guise or compensate for imperfection and 
ill health. 

The Bureau of Education has prepared 
a guide for the teacher and for the training 
of the teacher which-has proved a decided 
help in this direction. It isin use in many 
of our training schools and has been one of 
the best sellers among our publications. 

It goes without saying that teachers in 
training should have inspiration and 
instruction in the guidance of children 
into healthful practices, and especially 
in the appreciation that they are working 
along lines which require the cooperation 
ofthe home. Teachers who have not been 
so schooled will, of course, need direction 
by principals and supervisors who know 
their business. 


Continue Health Work in High Schools 


Our health activities of all kinds too 
often halt at the period when they ought 
to prove most effective—at the high-school 
age. This is the time of idealism, of ambi- 
tion to be something and do something, 
and the mating instinct which foreshadows 
parenthoodisevident. If health examina- 
tions are made or hygiene and sanitation 
are taught at all, they usually fail of their 
purpose because the purpose is not clear. 

In connection with athletic competitions 
we often hear of the fine experience of sit- 
ting at a training table, of regular hours 
of rest, and of restriction of narcotics and 
stimulants. After the game the partici- 
pants usually consider it unnecessary to 
follow such a régime; but to bolster up 
the cause of interscholastic games, it is 
declared to have been a great thing for 
them. Has anyone ever impressed on 
these physically ambitious young people 
and those ambitious in other ways that 
their achievements in business, in art, in 
music, in medicine, in law, in teaching, 
and in their enjoyment of leisure hours 
will depend just as much on regularity and 
temperance—on good feeding and ample 
sleep, and on freedom from nerve leakage 
by bad eyes, bad ears, or even by bunions? 

I wonder how many of those who are 
interested in music know that of the two 
greatest musicians of modern times, one 
was a man of magnificent physique, a fine 
swimmer, and tireless mountain climber, 
who slept at will even in the midst of 
music; and of the other it was said that 
he seemed to have ‘‘the concentrated 


”? 


power of 20 battalions” within his frame, 
and “‘should live to the age of Methuselah.” 
It is significant that this latter giant would 
not have been known to us had the deaf- 
ness of his later years been a defect of his 
early school days. Even Chopin was a 
vigorous young man until tuberculosis, 
which is no respecter of persons, developed. 
Does the lover of poetry suspect that 
Browning was a monument of sturdy 
health and that he railed bitterly against 
those who were careless of their bodies? 
Does the reader of Keats know that this 
poet was a pugilist before consumption 
claimed him, and that he tramped 30 
miles a day in all weathers in a mistaken 
effort to rid himself of the disease, which 
made him envy a healthy garbage man? 


Many Great Thinkers of Powerful Physique 


Does he know that one of the greatest 
thinkers the world has known was at the 
same time one of the most delicate, but 
that he kept himself for nearly four score 
years in the nicest of health, as he said, 
“like a gymnast, balancing himself on 
the slack rope of life, without swerving 
to the right or the left.” 

Fortunately, few 
will attempt to become great musicians 
or poets or philosophers, but the law of 
the fittest holds sway just as surely among 
plumbers, electricians, stenographers, or 
aviators. 

Our boys are worshippers of health, for 
they bow daily before the images of their 
idols on the sporting page; and our young 
women are acutely cognizant of the signs 
of health, but they extract them in too 
large measure from their vanity boxes. 
They make use of the artificial when 
they have not the natural glow of health. 

Hardly more than 25 per cent of the 
high-school pupils are taught anything 
about their bodies—which does not speak 
very well for an education in which health 
is placed first. Every pupil should be 
thoroughly instructed in physiology by 
one who knows his subject in a living way 
and not as so many pages in a book. It 
should be a laboratory course in that 
every pupil should be made to feel that 
he is carrying on in his own body the 
most momentous (for him) experiment 
ever conducted and that on his knowledge 
of his own machinery and how to manage 
it the success or failure of this experiment 
will depend. 

The teaching of hygiene, of course, falls 
in as part and parcel with physiology. 
Effective teachers of physiology are not 
common, largely because they are not in 
demand, but the subject can be made a 
fascinating one. 

Physical education should serve to pro- 
mote health, and it misses its full mission 
if it does not. It allows the means to the 
healthful overflow of energy along in- 
structive lines. In competitive athletics, 
however, it takes health and exploits it 


high-school pupils 





—— 
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not always with physical benefit. Phys- 
ical education does not fit well into the 
classroom schedule and the time so devoted 
to it is often pitifully short. 

The physical education period is made 
up to a large degree of dressing, undress- 
ing, bathing, and calling the roll. Phys- 
ical activities belong more to special after- 
school hours and to Saturdays, and this is 
There should be 
ample time, and ample room, and ample 
supervision for suitable physical activities 
The school playground 
should be part and parcel with all play- 
grounds and open at all seasons under 


recognized in athletics. 
for every pupil. 


suitable direction. 

School buildings and their sanitation 
are, of course, the foundation of effective 
school work. We can not expect a pro- 
gram for health to be most effective if 
put forward under conditions which are 
not healthful. Our school buildings 
should be well ventilated and lighted, and 
the washing and toilet facilities should be 
not only adequate, but models of sanita- 
tion. Every school should be an open- 
air school in the sense that the climate in 
it is such as children thrive upon. The 
clothing of children, which is closely con- 
nected with ventilation, should be taken 
into account, for the child who is clad in 
a shirt waist and one who wears a sweater 
are in different classes as concern loss of 
body heat. 

Every class should be a nutrition class, 
in that every effort should be made to see 
that all children are properly fed and 
rested at home. Where lunches are sup- 
plied in school, these should be planned 
and served in accord with the theories we 
profess. 


Special Classes for Physical Defectives 


Of course special classes are needed tor 
those obviously crippled in limb or in 
and for those less obviously 
handicapped—namely, the hard of hearing 
and with very defective sight. 
Cincinnati has surpassed most cities in 
thoughtfulness for these ijatter. 

Organization and administration do 
not matter much for effectiveness pro- 
vided we have trained, sensible workers 
who are allowed plenty of time and op- 
portunity. Health work can be just as 
effective whether the medical inspection 
is under the supervision of the department 
of health or under that of education. In 
newly organized systems this, like every 
other phase of health direction, is usually 
assumed by the department of education. 
Were it not for the management of com- 
municable disease, there would be little 
or no reason for its direction in cities by 
the department of health. 

There should be a general director of all 
health activities with the rank and sal- 
ary of an assistant superintendent. He 
should be in direct charge of medical 


speech, 


those 





inspection or of health teaching, or with 
an assistant in charge of the other branch 
and one in charge of physical education. 
It is not easy to find a person thoroughly 
prepared for such a position. There has 
been little demand for them, so they have 
not qualified. 

The chief medical inspector should be 
on full time and well paid, but it is not 
so obvious that full-time assistant medical 
inspectors are so desirable; certainly not 
unless they are paid adequate salaries, 
say at least $3,000. You will get better 
men for the money, I believe, if they are 
on part time. There should be special- 
ists among these examiners for eye and 
ear and for orthopedics. The number of 
physicians needed can be greatly reduced 
if the teachers are properly educated or 
if the nurses are trained to make examina- 
tions. The physician need not waste 
his time in doing things which anybody 
with a little training can do. Nurses 
are helpful in many ways, but the ex- 
pensive business of home visitation can 
be much reduced by securing the presence 
of the parents at examinations. 


Preventive Measures Necessary to Effective Work 


The dental examinations should be 
conducted entirely by dentists and their 
trained assistants, and these should be on 
full time. Except for emergency cases, 
preventive measures should be adopted if 
we expect to do really effective work. 
The fact is that hitherto we have been 
scratching hopelessly on the surface of 
the dental problem. It was an over- 
whelming one. We have been looking 
into the mouths of children and finding 
some five or seven cavities in the teeth of 
90 per cent of them. To fill or extract 
these too familiar signs of bad hygiene 
and bad health would require a small 
army of dentists. By the method which 
anticipates decay recently worked out, 
and applied both in this country and 
abroad, a comparatively few dentists and 
dental hygienists should be able to send 
the children forth from school with 
practically sound teeth. 

For all defective children it is of the 
utmost importance that means be avail- 
able for the correction of their defects, 
otherwise the efforts of medical inspectors 
are largely wasted. The treatment of 
only 40 or 50 per cent of defects is not 
enough. 

When it comes to the health-teaching 
program in elementary and junior high 
schools, there is need of direction and 
guidance by some one who can make a 
constant study of how to handle the child 
and the home healthwise, and guide the 
teacher accordingly. We should give 
our special workers opportunity to visit 
other cities which offer something new 
and possibly better in methods or manage- 
ment. 
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Health work in the grades and junior 
high schools is simply a part of the 
routine program of those schools and is 
likely, other things being equal, to proceed 
well or ill according to the attitude and 
interest of the principal. As yet the 
teaching processes along this line are 
comparatively new and the teacher, if not 
well prepared, is likely to shirk anything 
out of the ordinary. But if health comes 
first with the principal, it will come first 
with his teachers. 


Defects Acquired Before School Age 


School health work is intimately bound 
up with all health work. The child 
arrives in school at a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage of his life and instead of 
trailing in clouds of glory, brings with him 
a host of defects and faulty habits due to 
heredity, to disease, and to plain igno- 
rance of parents and of all of us. Better 
health work in preschool days and in 
infancy will make the burden of the school 
lighter. The high-school child trained to 
appreciate home and community sanita- 
tion often brings about decided improve- 
ments in home conditions, and he will later 
be an aid in supporting public-health 
work and in furthering investigations 
which will lead to the reduction of disease 
and defects. Thus we form by effective 
school health work a virtuous circle of 
training which should hasten the day 
when such curses as diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, decayed teeth, and the like will 
belong only to ancient history, and will 
be mentioned in schools along with the 
black death, yellow fever, and smallpox 
as horrors of the past. 

I have already hinted that health work 
is not readily measurable. We can 
compare school conditions as to the light- 
ing, ventilating, etc.; we can compare 
schools as to percentage of children ex~ 
amined, and what is of more importance, 
the percentage of defects corrected. We 
can find out how many children seem to be 
rightly fed; how many are clean, and how 
many brush their teeth; and what methods 
of teaching brought this about. But on 
the whole, we shall find it difficult to 
know just what we have accomplished for 
the health of the children; for health is 
at bottom an intangible thing; factors may 
enter that defy measurement; we do not 
know what might have been under other 
circumstances. 

It is difficult to evaluate anything 
we attempt in education, and we know 
that we constantly fall short of what we 
think we should accomplish. The test 
of health is in accomplishment of life’s 
tasks and we know it does matter very 
greatly about health, and that by almost 
universal acceptance health is held to be 
the most valuable asset an individual can 
possess. It must therefore be worth work- 
ing for with intelligence and perseverance. 
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State and County Financial Aid for 
Rural School Libraries 


Sixteen States Aid Rural School Libraries from State Funds and Twelve States Provid¢ 
for County Aid. Amounts are Usually Small and are Intended to Stimulate Local Effort’ 


Some States Restrict Purchases of Books to Approved Lists 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


TATE financial aid to assist in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
school libraries in rural communi- 

ties is provided by law in 16 States. 
County aid for similar purposes is author- 
ized by the statutes in 12 States. In 
general, this aid is not large and is usually 
granted on condition that local districts 
contribute to the amounts given by 
States or counties or both, purchase books 
from State or county library book lists, 
provide adequate facilities for the housing 
of the books, and assume certain other 
obligations. The yearly amounts of these 
grants range from $5 to $250 per school, 
or from 10 to 20 cents per pupil of school 
age, or from $5 to $50 per teacher, o1 
from $10 to $268 (plus $2 additional for 
each teacher einployed) per district. 

The 16 States that are encouraging the 
establishment and maintenance of rural 
school libraries by financial grants from 
State funds are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The 12 States with statutory provisions 
for county grants for rural school libraries 
are: Alabama, California, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Washington. 

Wide Variation in Yearly Grants 


There is considerable variation in the 
maximum yearly grants which the stat- 
utes say that States may contribute to the 
support of rural school libraries. In 
Alabama and Maryland it is $10 per 
school, with a provision in the Alabama 
law that not to exceed $100 shall be 
awarded to any one county. In Connect- 
icut and New Jersey the amounts for 
the first year differ from those for suc- 
ceeding years. For the first year $10 is 
appropriated for each school district and 
each town maintaining a high school in 
Connecticut, and $20 per school in New 
Jersey. For each succeeding year in 
Connecticut (a) $10 per 1-teacher school, 
(6b) $5 in other schools for each group of 
100 pupils registered or fractional part 
thereof; in New Jersey, $10 per school. 

The school census in Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin determines the 


yearly maximum grant; in Iowa the limit 
is 15 cents, in South Dakota 10 cents, and 
in Wisconsin 20 cents for each child on the 
census. The maximum yearly award in 
Minnesota is $20 per teacher or $40 for 
each school building in a district; in 
Rhode Island, $200 for each town; in 
South Carolina, $25 plus $12.50 for a 
bookease; in Tennessee, $40; and in 
Virginia, $50 per school. The South 
Carolina law provides that no school, 
except under certain specified conditions, 
shall be entitled to a second payment for 
the purchase of a bookcase. 


New York Encourages Employment of Librarians 


In New York, $268 and $2 additional 
for each teacher employed for the legal 
school term is the maximum yearly 
award in a union free school district main- 
taining an academic department, and $18 
plus $2 additional for each teacher em- 
ployed in all other school districts; for each 
librarian employed in a union free school 
district maintaining an academic depart- 
ment, $100 or the regular teacher’s quota 
is awarded. In North Carolina the maxi- 
mum is $50 for each union high school, 
which in that State is a school that is main- 
tained at least 160 days a year, embraces 
an elementary school of seven grades and 
a high-school department containing not 
less than 20 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. 

The maximum yearly amounts that 
counties may grant for the support of 
rural-school libraries are as varied as 
State grants for that purpose. It is $10 
per school in Alabama and Louisiana; $50 
per teacher in California; $50 per union 
high school in North Carolina; $25 per 
school in South Carolina. In Mississippi 
not more than $25 may be awarded to 
each school in a county and not more than 
$250 to a county. Montana school dis- 
tricts of the third class, which are districts 
of a population of 1,000 or fewer, receive 
a minimum of $50, and districts of the 
first and second classes receive $50 for 
each 500 pupils on the school census or 
major fraction thereof. Second-cilass dis- 
tricts in Montana are defined as districts 
with a population of between one and 
eight thousand. Since the United States 
census includes as ‘‘rural”’ all places of 
2,500 population or less, some of the 


second-class districts in Montana come 
within this group. 

The county commissioners in each 
county in Washington may levy a tax for 
circulating libraries among rural schools 
of not to exceed one-tenth of a millon 
each dollar of assessed valuation of the 
Michigan, Nevada, and Oregon 
In Michigan 


county. 
have no maximum limits. 
all revenues collected by the counties for 
penal fines are applied to the support of 
school libraries. The minimum limit in 
Nevada is $5 per teacher and in Oregon 
10 cents for each child on the school census 
list. In Idaho the law provides that at 
least 3 per cent of the moneys annually 
appropriated to school districts from State 
and county funds must be applied to the 
maintenance and establishment of school 
libraries. 


Definite Sums from Local Sources 


In 11 of the 16 States granting State 
aid for school libraries such aid is given 
only on condition that a certain amount 
be raised by one or more of the following 
agencies: (a) Local school districts; (6 
friends or patrons of the school; (c) towns 
(in the New England States); and (d 
county boards of education. These 11 
States are Alabama, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

In Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee the State duplicates the 
amount raised by the other agencies. 
In Alabama, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina it appropriates one-third; one- 
third must be raised by friends or patrons 
of the school and one-third by county 
boards of education. Virginia 
priates one-fourth. A unit library for 
schools in Virginia is defined as $40 worth 
of books, of which amount the patrons 
and the school district board each 
provide $15 and the State $10; but no 
school board is obliged to raise money 
for more than five unit libraries during 
any one year. 

Schools in 5 of the 12 States (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina) in which county 
funds are appropriated for the support of 
school libraries receive such funds only 
upon condition that friends or patrons of 
the school raise like amounts. Three of 
these five States—Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina—are included 
in the group receiving State aid. The 
laws of California, Idaho, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington place no financial obligations upon 
school districts relative to the acceptance 
of county funds for school libraries. 

Books purchased with State or county 
school funds for use in rural school 
districts must be selected from lists pre- 


appro- 
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pared or approved by the State’s chief 
school officer, State board of education, 
or the State department of education 
in Alabama (with advice of director of 
archives and history), Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan (with the assistance 
of State librarian), Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin; the State public library com- 
mission in New Jersey; and the State 
library commission in Oregon. In Cali- 
tornia books purchased with county 
school funds must be approved by the 
county superintendent of schools; in 
Mississippi they must be selected from a 
list prepared by the county library com- 


mission, which commission is composed 
of the county superintendent of education 
and two teachers appointed by the 


superintendent. 
Wisconsin Teachers Must Know Library Methods 


Other responsibilities, in addition to 
the financial contributions and the selec- 
tion of books from certified lists, must be 
assumed by local school districts in ac- 
cepting State and county aid for school li- 
braries Among these responsibilities are 
the furnishing of bookcases in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, South 
Dakota, and Virginia; and provision for 
librarians in Alabama, Minnesota, and 
New York (high schools). In Wiscon- 
sin all rural teachers are required to show 
some ability in cataloguing and classify- 
ing libraries and all high schools receiving 
special State aid must place in charge of 
high school libraries persons with library 
training. Local districts must submit 
yearly reports relative to the condition of 
libraries to the State’s chief school of- 
ficers in Louisiana, Michigan, and South 
Dakota; to the county library commis- 
sion in Mississippi; and to the county 
superintendent of schools in Montana. 


State Appropriations Held Not Sufficient 


Very little information is available 
showing the extent to which library con- 
ditions in rural] schools have been bene- 
fited because of statutory provisions for 
State and county financial assistance. 
From the information available it appears 
that States in which the receipt of State 
and county funds for school libraries is 
conditioned on financial assistance from 
local districts the number of schools taking 
advantage of the opportunity has in- 
creased from year to year, and that 
usually the State appropriation is not 
large enough to meet the demands. In 
States in which the receipt of State and 
county funds is not conditioned on finan- 
cial assistance from local districts it 
would seem that the number of books in 
the libraries should increase from year to 
year. In some instances this is reported 


to be the case; in others the reverse has 
been true. 

In Alabama the number of school 
libraries toward which State funds have 
been contributed increased from 267 for 
the school year 1918-19 to 630 for the 
year 1923-24. 

The 1926 report of the State depart- 
ment of education of New York says that 
the State appropriation for the purchase 
of books, maps, and apparatus for schools 
was $125,000. Of this amount $98,000 
was paid for 1,721 allotments for books 
for school libraries and that was insuffi- 
cient to fill all the applications. 

There is a demand on the part of local 
school districts in Virginia to meet the 
conditions of the law for financial assist- 
ance for libraries, for the General Assem- 
bly of 1924 increased the annual appro- 
priation for State-aided school libraries 
from $3,000 to $10,000. 

Reports of the State department of 
education in Wisconsin show that there 
has been a law on the statute books pro- 
viding State aid for school libraries since 
1887; that since the legislature of 1921 
raised this aid from 10 to 20 cents for 
each child of school age without opposi- 
tion it is evident that the law of 1887 as 
later amended has produced results that 
are generally recognized as beneficial to 
the schools; and that as a result of the per 
capita school library law school libraries 
have kept growing even though the 
number of books added each year has 
been few. 

Loss of Books a Serious Problem 


J. A. Churchill, formerly State superin- 
tendent of Oregon, said in an address de- 
livered before the National Education 
Association some years ago that while 
many additional books have been going 
to the rural schools of those States that 
have compulsory library laws, some 
schools have no more books than they had 
10 or 15 years ago. To prevent the loss 
of books in Oregon the State department 
of education makes as one of its require- 
ments for a standard rural school the 
possession of a library of at least 100 
books suitable for children in the elemen- 
tary grades; and makes it the duty of 
county superintendents to enforce this 
requirement. As hundreds of rural schools 
strive each year to become standard, com- 
munities naturally take an interest in the 
disappearance of the books and appoint 
some one to have the responsibility for an 
accounting of books each year. 

wy 

For evening school teachers and social 
workers, a free course in methods of teach- 
ing homemaking and millinery, or home- 
making and dressmaking, is offered at 
Washington Irving Evening High School, 
New York City, by the State department 
of education in cooperation with the city 
board of education. 
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For Training Professional Teachers 


of Music 


A conservatory of musie devoted 
exclusively to the professional training of 
teachers is maintained in connection with 
Colorado State Teachers College at 
Greeley. It is the outgrowth of work of 
the institution in undertaking to prepare 
professionally trained supervisors and 
teachers of music in the public school 
field. A four-year course has been 
organized which carries college credit. 
The conservatory specializes in the train- 
ing of music supervisors in voice, piano, 
violin, and orchestra instruments, as well 
as in the development of professional 
teachers in these subjects. 


nh 
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Fee for Athletics and Health 
Service 
Free health service and a ticket to all 
home games played by the varsity athletic 
teams will be the return which each full- 
time student of Boston University will 
receive for new fees which the trustees of 
the university have decided to assess. 
Men students will pay $15, and women 
students $10 a yeareach. The free health 
service will be at the school of medicine’s 
out-patient department; operations and 
special attention will be at reduced rates. 
Two-thirds of the receipts from the new 
fee will be used for an enlarged athletic 
and recreational program. 


wy 


Golden Gate Association Conducts 
Nursery Schools 


Children enrolled in kindergartens for- 
merly maintained in San Francisco by the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
have been cared for in the public-school 
system since 1927. The governing board 
of the association has now turned its 
efforts toward the education of younger 
children, and has organized 7 nursery 
kindergartens with from 25 to 30 children 
2 to 4 years of age enrolled in each school. 
Two of the nursery-kindergartens carry 
a full-day program, and the other five 
operate half a day. 


‘‘Evaluating education’’ will be the 
keynote of the ninth annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference, to be held at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, April 
4-6. Definite periods have been set 
aside for group conferences, at which a 
wide range of subjects will be considered. 
General sessions will be held on Thursday 
and Friday nights. Attendance at the 
annual conferences of the university has 
practically doubled since 1923. 
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School Life, 


New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 


Acting Librarian, 


BENNETT, G. VERNON. Vocational educa- 
tion of junior college grade. Baltimore, 
Warwick, and York, inc., 1928. 244 


p. tables. 8 University research 


monographs, no. 6 


Preparation of this monograph was prompted by 


the author’s belief that there is a plane of occupations 


lying between the professions and the artisans’ 
trades, furnishing a field that has been overlooked 
by schools under public auspices. The study 


presents first the need for this type of education, and 


then the present status of 
by factory schools, and by schools conducted for 
profit. A survey 
educational agencies that might undertake the task 


of carrying on vocational education of junior colle; 


education as attempted 


is made of publicly supported 


grade if a nation-wide system should be organized 
Tables show a variety of occupations for whict 
actual junior college vocational training is now 
offered, arranged alphabetically by occupation, wit! 
educational length of ympiets 
college curriculum years, and the name of the scho 
offering the courses 


requirements, 


BucHANAN, M. A. and MacPues, E. D 
An annotated bibliography of modern 
language methodology. Toronto, The 
University of Toronto 1928 
428 p. 8 
American and ( 
on modern languages, vol. viii 


press, 
Publications of the 


‘Yanadian committees 


Reprinted from Modern language instruction in 
Canada, vol. 1, p. 1-428 

This is an extensive bibliography of material 
dealing with the teaching methods used in modern 
foreign languages. The references have been anno- 
tated and evaluated, in abstract form. The refer 
ences are to books, periodicals, reports of commis 
sions and committees, both in Canada and the 
United States 
and of subjects, as well as 
and commissions. No list is given of publishers 
the periodicals indexed 


Indexes are given of proper names 
in index of organizations 


Fuuuer, Firorencs D. Scientific evalu- 
ation of textbooks. 


the cooperative evaluation of 


4n experiment in 
junior 
high school mathematics texts. Bos- 
ton, New York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1928] 88 p. tables, f 
16°. (Riverside 
graphs, ed. by Henry Suzzallo 


rms 
educational mono 


As the author suggests in the title, the 
bodies an experiment, and the methods used are n 


final. It is presented with sufficient detail to enabk 
administrators to apply technique to subje 
other than junior hi school mathemat I 





importance of the school textbooks can not 
mized, and the selection and adoption of the right 
type of textbooks is no easy task. The book offers 
methods of appraisal, modes of analysis, 


weightings, definite plans for procedure 





; 


tific evaluation. Different 
subjects as follows: Illustrations, contents, drills 


committees reported on 


tests, summaries and reviews, vocabulary, mechar 
ical features, and data as to authors, illustrated wit! 
blank forms with directions for their uss 
Manoum, VERNON Lamar. The Ameri- 
can normal school; its rise and develop- 
ment in Massachusetts. With an in- 
troduction by William C. Bagley. Bal- 
timore, Warwick and York, ine., 1928 


Bureau of Education 


MUELLER, A. D. 


WwW 


sow, BARBARA. 


xvi, 442 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Uni- 


versity research monographs, no. 3. 


Che history of the normal school in Massachusetts 
among other things, the far-reaching influence 
ff the campaign for the professional training of 
teachers, not only upon the common schools of New 


show 


but upon those of other States, and the 
Doctor Bagley, in his introduction, em- 
asizes the appreciation due to the “rugged New 


England, 
Nation 

pi 
England commonwealth”’ 


in this respect, by the 
American people and other self-governing peoples 
leaching in secondary 
New York and London, The 
Century Co. [1928] 452p. 8°. (The 
Century education series. 


schor ils 


rhe study is intended as a step toward the estab- 
ment of a technique of teaching that is based 





pon scientific investigation. The author discusses 
any of the principles which go téward making the 
work of teaching a real profession, which he thinks 
He deals with 
lassroom organization and control, and methods of 
hing. The newer methods that have been suc 
essful are presented, and these older methods, that 
ave been found to fit in with modern scientific in- 
gation. In a section dealing with the measure- 
ment of results of instruction, the need for tests is 
presented, their value, administration, etc., 


few will claim, perhaps, at this time 


as con 
trasted with the old type of examination. 
ELTY, Mary G. Teaching American 


history in the middle grades of the ele- 
mentary Boston, New York 
Ginn and company [1928], vi, 
748 p., front., illus., tables, diagrs. 8°. 


school. 


] 
etc. |} 


Che book is intended for the use of teachers of the 
fifth, and sixth grades; also for junior high 
school teachers to use with low-ability groups and 
for normal school-teachers and supervisors. It is 
presented in three parts; the first deals with Tech 
nique, the 
American history, and the third offers Six illustra” 
The lessons illustrate drill work, com” 


fourth, 


second part with Unit treatment o 


tive lessons 
posing a dramatization, a theme illustration (cen- 
tered around the project of making portages), teach- 
term (the word Government), 


and a lesson on the composer, Edward 


ng a historical 


tra 


tir kK 
udy 


est 
I 


MacDowell 


The 
influence 
with foreword by T. 


unconscious in 
action Its educa- 
tion * «9 


upon 


Perey Nunn. London, University of 

London press, ltd., 1928. 226 p. 12 
The purpose of the author has been to show the 

bearing of psychoanalysis on education, which she 


important. It is the teachers in the 


schools who can be the scientific ‘ field-workers,” 
in the position to see the child 
acting and reacting to his environment day by day 
The psychoanalist can make use of this material 
btained by educators, and together they will ac- 
Among 


because they are 


plish more than by working alone 


ther chapters is one devoted to “‘Some modern 


lucational developments from the psychoanalytic 


standpoint,”’ where the subjects coeducation, the 
Montessori method, self-government, and mental 
test are presented. 

LEY, GreorGe M. and Van Cort, 


Harrison. The junior high school in 
New York State. Albany, The Univer- 


\ 


Rusk, 


STILLMAN, Bessie W 


STOREY, 


TROXEL, OLIVER LEONARD 
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sity of the State of New York, 1928 
283 p. illus., tables, diagrs. 8 
This type of school organization has deve loped for 


the most part in the past two decades. School au- 
thorities are therefore seeking information and advice 
regarding its organization, administration, practices, 
and courses of study. The book is intended for the 
assistance of educators in New York, but it will 
prove suggestive for other States as well. It offers 
programs of study, discusses the articulation of the 
junior and the senior high schools, 
guidance,etc. The mooted question of homogeneous 
grouping of students into ability groups is discussed, 
with methods, etc., 
showing the best practices in the junior high schools 
of New York State. 


supervision, 


examinations, 


promotions, 


Ropert R. The _ philosophical 
bases of education. Boston, New York 
fete.] Houghton Mifflin company [1928} 


205 p. 12°. 
The author presents this study in the hope of 
stimulating a revival of interest in the subject, and 


trict] 


directing it along more st ly philosophi 
He has been for some years an examiner in educa- 


al lines. 


tion in the University of Glasgow, and a lecturer in 
education to the Provincial committee. Three 
schools of philosophy are discussed, Naturalism, 


Idealism, and Pragmatism, and lists of collateral 


reading are furnished with each chapter. Argu- 
ments are based on literature which is quoted 
verbatim, as authorities may not always be con- 


venient of access 


Training children 
to study. Practical suggestions. Bos- 
ton, New York [etc.] D. C. Heath and 


company [1928] xix, 247 p. 12 


The introduction to the volume 
M. McMurry, and the introductory chapter is by 
Boyd H. Bode. Thestudy shows what has actually 
been done by a group of teachers in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades of one department of the Ethical 
culture school, New York City Method of study 
is not always a fixed procedure that can be adapted 
to all subjects of study, but it must be the out- 
growth of each particular subject. When children 
can see that the knowledge acquired will help them 


s given by Frank 


} h th 


to carry on projects in which 
they will work hard 


ey are interested 


Tomas A. General hygiene. 
Book Constructive hy giene—the 
determining and contributory causes of 
health. Book two: 
Prepared for use of college students. 
Stanford university, Thomas A. 
Storey, 1928. 2 v. tables, diags 8° 


one: 


Defensive hygiene. 





These books are intended for and dedicated to the 
college student, a citizen-in-the-making, to give him 
a basis for formulating ri eal judgments. 
Book one presents the determining and e ntribu- 
tory causes of health; book two studies the agents 
that injure health, defense zainst pathogens, 


carriers of pathogens, and th yntributory causes 


of poor health 
State control 
Baltimore, 
1928. viii, 
University 


of secondary education. 
Warwick and York, inc., 
232 p. tables, diagrs. 12 
research monographs no. 4 
This monograph provides an inventory of the 
secondary 
» the current 


nature and extent of Stat ntr 
education, with an attempt t 
situation. It is intended tot 
officers, classes in school a 
larger circle of those who are 
ence, for good or ill, of State 
tional affairs. 


State school 
ym, and the 
n the influ 





m in educa- 
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PARENTS OUGHT TO KNOW THE METHODS 
OF MANAGING THEIR CHILDREN 


5% HE first step in the education of the child 
. is is the most important. Every one knows 
°C me y that whatever form the branches of an 
old tree may have, they must necessarily 

on ax have been so formed from the first growth. 
The training of the child’s body, mind, and soul should 
be a matter of earnest thought from the very first. It 


of 


a 


is possible for God to transform an inveterately bad man; 
yet in the regular course of nature it scarcely ever hap- 
pens otherwise than that as a being is formed during 
the early stages of development so it matures and so it 
remains. Whatever seed is sown in youth such fruit is 
reaped in old age. @ Let not parents, therefore, devolve 
the whole instruction of their children upon teachers 
of schools and ministers of the church. They ought 
themselves to know the methods of managing their 
children according as they value them, to the end that 
under their own hands they may receive increases of 
wisdom and grace before God and man. Let them exer- 
cise great care in choosing the methods to be used with 
children so young. The instruction need not be appor- 
tioned in the same manner that it is apportioned in 
schools, since at this early age all children are not en- 
dowed with equal ability, for some begin to speak in 
the first year, some in the second, and some not until 


the third year. 
—JOHANN AMOS COMENIUS 
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INSPIRE A SALUTARY PRINCIPLE OF VIRTUE 
AND KNOWLEDGE IN AN EARLY AGE 


cw 
NP SH OR the purpose of public instruction, we 
. hold every man subject to taxation in 
; 
ARs SX proportion to his property, and we look | 


NPA NEY 
¢ not to the question, whether he himself 
ce Ie kde have, or have not, children to be bene- 


fited by the education for which he pays. We regard it as | 
a wise and liberal system of police, by which property, ! 
and life, and the peace of society are secured. We seek | 
to prevent in some measure the extension of the penal | | 
code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative principle 
of virtue and of knowledge in an early age. We strive | 
to excite a feeling of respectability, and a sense of char- 

acter, by enlarging the capacity and increasing the | 
sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruc- 
tion, we seek, as far as possible, to purify the whole 
moral atmosphere; to keep good sentiments uppermost, 
and to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, 
as well as the censures of the law and the denunciations 
of religion, against immorality and crime. We hope for | 
a security beyond the law, and above the law, in the | 
prevalence of an enlightened and well-principled moral | 


sentiment. | 


SS 


—DANIEL WEBSTER. 









































